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THE  EXPOSITION  OF  MEXICAN  ART‘ 

By  Count  Ren6  d’Harnoncourt 

The  Mexican  Exposition  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
which  will  tour  the  United  States^  during  the  winter  and  summer 
of  1930-31  attempts  to  present  to  the  American  public  not  only  a 
selection  of  Mexico’s  best  artistic  products  but  also  an  illustration 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  Mexican  civilization.  This  exposi¬ 
tion  is  concerned  only  with  such  works  of  old  and  modern  applied 
and  fine  arts  as  reflect  the  spirit  of  Mexico  and  does  not  include 
examples  of  artistic  production  which,  although  they  are  produced 
within  the  physical  boundaries  of  Mexico,  are  unassimilated  copies 
of  European  models.  A  brief  review  of  the  cidtural  development  of 
Mexico  is  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  her  artistic  self-expression 
and  for  the  understanding  of  the  recent  renaissance  of  her  arts 
that  has  placed  her  in  the  limelight  of  artistic  interest. 

In  1521  the  invading  Spaniards,  in  their  dramatic  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  New  World,  found  several  highly  developed  civiliza¬ 
tions,  each  with  its  own  achievements.  The  Aztecs,  Zapotecans, 
Tarascans,  and  many  other  tribes  had  developed,  at  that  time, 
individual  cultures  that  surprised  the  contemporary  Spanish  his¬ 
torians  by  their  refinement.  To  secure  their  own  political  domination 
the  conquerors  destroyed  all  concrete  manifestations  of  the  indigenous 
artistic  and  religious  life  and  imposed  upon  the  Mexicans  the  Spanish 
language  and  the  Catholic  religion.  But  in  spite  of  the  absolute  rule 
of  the  Spanish  the  basic  elements  of  Indian  ideology  and  habits  of 
mind  were  not  even  touched,  much  less  transfonned. 

‘  All  illustrations  are  published  by  courtesy  of  the  author. 

•  The  following  schedule  for  the  exhibition  has  been  arranged  by  the  Federation  of  Arts:  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York  City,  Oct.  13-Nov.  10,  1930;  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Nov.  26-Dec.  16,  1930; 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Jan.  7-Feb.  4,  1931;  Museum  of  .\rts,  Cleveland,  Feb.  18-Mar.  11,  1931; 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  .\rt,  Washington,  .\pr.  1-22,  1931;  .\rt  Institute,  Milwaukee,  May  13-June  3,  1931; 
Speed  Memorial  Museum,  Louisville,  Juno  24-July  15,  1931;  and  Pan  American  Hound  Table,  San 
Antonio,  Aug.  12-Sept.  2,  1931. 
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The  Spaniards  destroyed  the  pafjan  temples,  palaces,  ritual  objects, 
and  picture  manuscripts  and  wiped  out  all  concrete  evidences  of 
preconquest  civilizations,  but  they  failed  to  notice  that,  although 
outwardly  the  Indian  was  conforming  to  the  Spanish  mores,  he  was 
actually  assimilating  only  those  elements  from  the  new  culture  that 
could  be  included  in  his  own  conception  and  beliefs.  Thus  once 
again  a  familiar  law  of  history  was  repeated  and  the  captive  Indian 
was  laying  the  foundation  for  his  own  new  civilization  and  ultimate, 
independence,  using  contributions  from  the  conquerors’  w'orld  to 
strengthen  his  own.  And  the  distinct  cultural  life  of  New  Spain, 
which  was  a  union  of  foreign  ideas  and  elements  and  Indian  psy¬ 
chology,  began  to  absorb  all  the  people  of  Mexico,  including  the 
mestizo  and  creole.  This  culture  could  no  longer  be  controlled 
by  a  foreign  pow’er  and  different  civilization.  The  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  and  the  final  separation 
of  Mexico  from  her  mother  country  were  the  logical  consequence  of 
this  condition. 

Although  Me.xico  had  become  politically  free  from  foreign  powers, 
her  rulers  in  tbe  nineteenth  century  failed  to  recognize  the  Mexican 
culture  and  looked  to  France  as  the  supreme  arbitrator  in  cultural 
matters.  The  French  intervention  and  the  brief  reign  of  Emperor 
Ma.ximilian  had  less  effect  on  the  basic  life  of  the  country  than  this 
worship  at  the  altars  of  French  art  and  thought.  Mexico,  which 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  this  second-hand  culture,  finally  revolted 
and  gained  its  cultural  independence  in  the  social  revolution  of  1910. 

In  1910  the  intellectuals  of  the  Madero  revolution  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  new  and  unappreciated  culture  and  they  started  the 
nationalistic  movement  which  has  resulted  in  the  Me.xican  Renais¬ 
sance  of  painting.  This  new  heretical  idea  was  given  material  and 
spiritual  aid  by  the  Government,  which  commissioned  the  young  artists 
to  decorate  the  public  buildings  with  frescoes  that  glorified  Mexico 
in  a  new  and  thoroughly  Me.xican  way.  Not  only  in  painting  but  in 
all  other  phases  of  cultural  life  has  there  been  a  struggle  to  discover 
the  true  Me.xican  formula  which  for  the  past  20  yeai*s  has  been  attract¬ 
ing  attention  from  the  world.  There  is  now  a  civilization  in  Mexico 
which  deserves  the  attention  and  study  of  students  of  world  cultures. 

The  Mexican  E.xposition  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
attempts  to  show  not  only  the  products  of  the  last  20  years  of  struggle 
toward  a  Mexican  ideal  but  also  shows  earlier  pieces  which  indicate 
the  line  of  development.  There  are  two  distinct  sections  in  the  show': 
one  of  the  old  and  modern  applied  arts  and  old  fine  arts  and  the  other 
of  modern  fine  arts.  The  former  includes  the  unconscious  expression 
of  national  characteristics  in  works  of  art  that  were  intended  to  be 
copies  of  foreign  models  but  resulted  in  independent  creations,  and  the 
second  shows  the  conscious  expression  of  Mexican  ideology. 
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iftrds  from  entering  the  industry  and  naturally  kept  the  character  of 
the  product  purely  European.  Therefore  the  value  of  this  pottery  and 
of  various  other  articles  made  for  tourist  consumption  is  negligible 
in  an  e.xposition  of  Mexican  arts. 

The  applied  arts  are  the  truest  expression  of  the  people  and  since 
they  were  never  considered  important  enough  to  be  censored  they  have 
developed  unmolested  and  almost  uninfluenced  by  foreign  products. 
The  native  artisan  who  has  an  abundance  of  raw  materials,  an  age-old 
tradition,  a  natural  manual  dexterity  and  an  innate  good  taste  has 
made  the  applied  arts  of  Mexico  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world. 


We  find  throughout  all  post-Columbian  Mexican  art  history  that 
there  have  been  created,  on  Mexican  soil,  art  objects  that  do  not 
show  the  Mexican  spirit.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  long  Span¬ 
ish  rule,  the  European  influence  and  the  close  relationship  to  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

The  best  example  of  this  type  of  product  is  the  Talavera  of  Puebla, 
technically  the  best  pottery  in  the  country  and  commercially  the  most 
important,  but  purely  Spanish  in  form  and  design.  The  old  guild 
system  introduced  by  the  conquerors  prevented  everybody  but  Span- 

WATER  JAR 

I  Example  of  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  Mexican  pottery, 
baked  over  open  fire. 
From  San  Miguel  Uuapa 
State  of  Ouerrero. 
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Nearly  every  craft  known  to  other  countries  is  represented  and  within 
each  class  there  are  a  number  of  individual  styles  which  result  in  a 
great  wealth  of  products. 

The  current  exposition,  which  contains  many  and  varied  examples 
of  the  known  craft  w’ork,  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
native  wares  of  many  parts  of  the  Republic  are  still  unknown  and 
each  year  many  new  objects  of  popular  manufacture  are  brought  to 
light.  Some  of  the  articles  that  are  of  greatest  artistic  value  are 
being  shown  for  the  first  time  although  they  have  been  manufactured 
in  their  own  localities  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

Ceremonial  masks  are  still  used  in  rural  Mexico  in  ritual  dances. 
They  are  the  clearest  example  of  the  adoption  of  existing  religious 
forms  by  the  Catholic  church  as  a  part  of  her  ritual  in  Mexico. 


PRIMITIVE  CEREMONIAL  MASKS 

Left  to  riftht:  The  devil;  bearded  mask;  tiKir.  The  first  and  third  are  from  the  StaU<  of  Guerrero;  the 
bearded  mask  was  made  hy  the  Yaqiii  Indians,  State  of  Sonora.  (Loaned  to  the  exhibit  by  Sefior  Jorge 
Eneiso,  Chief  of  the  Rureau  of  Fine  .\rts.) 


These  masks  usually  represent  characters  from  a  Passion  Play  or 
legends  of  Catholic  saints  but  they  are  entirely  Indian  in  their  con¬ 
ception  and  e.xecution.  The  Yaqui  Indian  Deer  Dance,  as  well  as 
the  dances  of  other  tribes  in  the  States  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua, 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  dances  of  the  American  Indian  of  the 
Southwest.  In  many  cases  the  masks  still  keep  their  original  names 
although  the  identity  of  the  prototype  is  lost,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  Pontius  Pilate,  who  is  now  frequently  seen  as  a  jester. 
Although  the  significance  of  these  masks  has  been  lost,  their  sculp¬ 
tural  strength,  fine  craftsmanship,  characteristic  stylization,  and 
robust  design  give  them  a  merited  place  with  African,  Oceanic,  and 
Alaskan  indigenous  sculpture.  Some  preconquest  elements  can  still 
be  seen  in  the  animal  masks,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  war 
costumes  of  Aztec  nobles. 
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LACQUER  BOWL 

An  early  seventeenth  century  bow  from  Batrcuaro,  StaU*  of  Michoacan.  (liOaned  by  His  Excellency 
Dwight  W.  Morrow.  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico.) 


An  outstanding  example  of  the  grafting  of  Mexican  art  on  a  Euro¬ 
pean  subject  can  be  seen  in  the  rnilagron  and  reiablon.  Milagros  are 
small  images  made  of  silver,  gold,  or  bronze  bung  on  a  patron  saint  as 
a  votive  offering.  These  small  metal  sculptures  show  a  very  definite 
national  treatment  and  are  an  enlightening  ray  into  the  religious 
psychology  of  the  Indian.  If  a  man  wishes  to  give  thanks  for  being 
alive  after  being  in  a  street-car  accident  he  may  give  the  saint  a  mi- 
lagro  as  a  votive  offering  which  represents  either  the  street  car,  the 
injured  member  of  the  man’s  body,  himself,  or  a  likeness  of  the 
saint. 

Retnblos  are  votive  picture  offerings  hung  on  the  walls  of  churches 
to  commemorate  the  recovery  of  the  donor  from  some  grave  danger.’ 


'The  word  rrtahlo  also  means  a  series  of  imintings  or  sculptures  representing  a  story  or  event; 
lignifles  the  architectural  decoration  of  an  altar.  Cf.  English  rrfoftfr.— Editor. 


OM)  WATKR  JARS 

Jars  from  nuadalajara,  State  uf  Jalisco,  datinK  from  the  hritinninK  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Loaned  by 
tile  Ouadalajara  Mu.seum.) 


These  pictures,  \isually  painted  on  wood  or  tin,  show  the  person  in 
I  some  stagee  of  his  affliction  and  also  have  the  likeness  of  the  patron 

i  saint  or  Virjjin  saving  the  victim  hy  miraculous  powers.  In  colonial 

I  days  only  nobles  and  members  of  the  wealthy  middle  class  were 

I  donors  of  retablos  and  milagros;  the  pictures  were  painted  on  canvas  by 

E  some  professional  artist.  Later  the  custom  was  adopted  by  the 

I  Indian,  who  used  cheaper  materials  such  as  tin  and  wood,  and  intro- 

I  duced  a  simpler  form  and  style.  Retablo  painting  and  inilagro  making 

I  became  the  trades  for  the  poor  Indian  whose  sincerity  and  faith  made 

i|  and  continue  to  make  these  votive  offerings  one  of  the  most  signifi- 

[|  cant  manifestations  of  popular  art. 

Among  the  most  interesting  examples  of  Indian  craftsmanship  are 
the  old  feather  pictures,  which  show  religious  subjects  executed  in 
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feathers  with  an  amazing  skill  and  patience.  In  preconquest  times 
the  art  of  making  feather  vestments  and  ornaments  w’as  considered 
the  finest  known  among  the  Aztecs  and  Tarascans,  who  made  elaborate 
robes  for  their  nobles  and  priests.  Sahagiin  and  other  historians  of 
the  time  devoted  many  pages  to  the  description  of  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  these  ornaments.  Many  thousands  of  humming-bird 
feathers  were  necessary  to  finish  even  a  small  piece.  In  colonial  days 
the  Spaniards  supplied  the  native  workman  with  religious  pictures  to 
be  copied  in  feathers.  Later  they  used  colored  lithographs  and  had 
only  parts  covered  with  feathers.  Thus  the  art  w^as  gradually  lost, 
until  to-day  we  find  only  tawdry  birds  wdth  a  few  bright-hued  feathers 
pasted  on  the  painted  surfaces.  There  is  in  the  exhibition  one 
modern  feather  picture  copied  from  a  seventeenth  century  original 
in  the  old  manner.  This  picture  was  made  by  one  of  the  old  feather¬ 
working  families  and  shows  that  the  art  is  not  dead. 

Mexico’s  other  plastic  arts  are  well  represented  in  the  exposition  and 
there  are  many  examples  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  pottery,  weav¬ 
ings,  and  lacquer  work  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Republic.  These, 
both  old  and  modern  pieces,  evidence  the  steady  domination  of  the 
real  Mexican  spirit  and  show  clearly  the  origins  of  the  fine  paintings 
of  the  modern  Mexican  artist. 

The  first  manifestations  of  true  Mexican  painting  appeared  in 
the  village  churches,  which  were  too  poor  to  hire  professional  and 
European  artists  and  had  to  be  content  with  the  work  of  native 
Indian  painters.  This  economic  fact  gave  rise  to  the  colonial  primi¬ 
tive,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Mexican  fine  arts.  These  Indian 
artists  were  given  engravings  and  book  illuminations  to  copy  in  oil, 
but  the  result  w'as  likely  to  be  a  distinct  work  of  art,  the  character  of 
which  in  many  cases  antedated  the  model.  The  subject  and  general 
composition  remained  the  same,  but  the  spiritual  content  and  technique 
were  entirely  Indian.  These  local  artists  had  a  curious  way  of  paint¬ 
ing  several  distinct  subjects  on  the  same  canvas  and  separating  them 
by  heavy  dark  lines  which  gave  the  completed  painting  still  less  of  the 
flavor  of  the  original.  The  canvases  were  glued  directly  to  the  frame, 
which  was  usually  made  by  the  artist.  Most  of  the  Mexican  primi¬ 
tives  date  from  the  seventeenth  century  and  come  from  the  States  of 
Guerrero,  Michoacan,  and  Guanajuato. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  after  freedom  had  been  gained  from  Spain, 
the  native  artist  found  a  new  field  for  work.  The  beginning  of 
national  consciousness  demanded  that  political  events  and  persons  of 
importance  be  depicted  in  painting.  And  although  the  rulers  of  this 
period  expected  a  close  parallel  to  French  painting,  the  native 
artists,  even  though  they  tried  to  conform  to  this  requirement,  re¬ 
mained  true  to  their  Mexican  tradition.  Externally  many  of  the 
paintings  of  this  period  approach  the  European  style,  but  this  is  in 


PAINTING  BY  DIEGO  RIVERA  (OIL  ON  TIN) 


part  due  to  the  similarity  of  the  life  of  both  places.  The  painting  of 
this  period  in  Mexico  is  characterized  by  a  humorless  fidelity  of 
portrayal,  a  severity  of  composition,  and  a  craftsman’s  love  of  detail. 

The  cultural  independence  won  in  1910  at  last  gave  the  painters  of 
Mexico  the  right  to  function  freely  in  their  own  true  Mexican  tradi¬ 
tion.  Although  the  bourgeois  may  have  been  privately  shocked  and 
startled  by  the  new  free  expression,  the  praise  of  the  world  stifled 
their  disapproval.  The  active  and  growing  painters  of  the  present 
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OIL  BY  JCLIO  CASTELLANOS 

This  artist  is  considen'ii  in  Mexico  fterhaiw  the  most  im|iortant  of  the  younger  group  of  painters. 


day  have  a  true  foundation  in  the  simple  life  of  their  people,  and  are 
faithful  to  the  tradition  that  has  come  down  to  them  from  the  picture 
writing  and  frescoes  of  the  preconquest  Indian  through  the  primitives, 
retahloK,  and  native  secular  paintings.  The  material  and  moral  support 
lent  to  the  Me.xican  Renaissance  by  the  revolutionary  government 
has  made  it  a  movement  of  international  significance. 

The  plan  for  this  e.xposition  was  conceived  by  His  E.xcellency  Dwight 
\V.  Morrow,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico,  who,  in 
deep  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  Me.xican  art,  realized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  giving  the  American  public  an  opportunity  to  know  this  art  in 
its  most  outstanding  manifestations.  He  consulted  with  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  P.  Keppel,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
who  at  that  time  was  also  the  acting  director  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Arts. 

To  realize  the  project,  Mr.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
asked  to  survey  the  field  in  Mexico  and  to  outline  the  scope  of  the 
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exposition.  Through  the  courtesy  of  his  trustees  he  was  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  ambassador’s  invitation,  and  as  a  result  spent  the  month  of 
November,  1929,  traveling  through  Mexico  from  Guadalajara  to 
Oaxaca  in  an  effort  to  understand  not  only  the  genius  of  Mexican 
art,  but  also  its  practical  application,  both  in  its  fine  and  applied 
fonns. 

Through  the  kind  offices  of  Ambassador  Morrow,  the  author  of 
this  article  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  as  the  man  best 
fitted  to  develop  the  details  of  this  exposition,  to  choose  and  collect 
the  articles  and  to  organize  the  initial  setting  forth  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  in  Mexico  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mexican  Ministry  of 
Education. 

The  Mexican  Government,  realizing  the  importance  of  this  exposi¬ 
tion,  loaned  valuable  and  unique  examples  of  early  art  from  the 
National  Museum  in  Mexico  City  and  the  State  Museum  in  Guadala¬ 
jara.  And  it  also  generously  lent  its  help  and  moral  support  to  the 
organizers  in  creating  an  exhibit  which  was  a  true  representation  of 
Mexico’s  artistic  production. 

An  honorary  committee  consisting  of  Ambassador  Morrow,  Don 
Genaro  Estrada,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Luis  Montes  de 
Oca,  Minister  of  Finance,  Don  Mois4s  Saenz,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  Don  Carlos  Trejo  Lerdo  y  Tejada, 
present  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  was  organized  and  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  appointed  consisting  of  the  most  important  artists 
and  connoisseurs  of  the  country:  Don  Diego  Rivera,  Dr.  Atl,  Don 
Francisco  Dfaz  de  Leon,  Don  Roberto  Montenegro,  Don  Jorge 
Enciso,  Don  Gabriel  Fernandez  Ledesma,  and  Don  Antonio  Cortez. 


THE  BOLIVAR  CENTENARY 

I.  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE 


By  J.  Fred  Rippv,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  History,  Duke  University 

ON  December  17,  1930,  the  centenary’  of  Bolivar’s  death  will  he 
observed  by  scores  of  universities  and  societies  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  Latin  America.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  Sim6n  Bolivar  is  the  acknowledged  liberator  of  five 
nations*  and  one  of  the  great  personalities  of  the  Spanish  race. 
Moreover,  the  peoples  whom  he  set  free  are  destined  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  human  welfare  and  progress. 

At  the  time  their  independence  was  won  from  Spain  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  these  five  nations  amounted  to  some  5,000,000  souls  and  their 
combined  area  was  appro.ximately  2,000,000  scjuare  miles.  Thus 
Bolivar  emancipated  twice  as  lan?e  an  area,  twice  as  many  people, 
and  five  times  as  many  nations  as  did  Washington.  But  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  two  men  is  not  possible  or  appropriate  here.  Each  was 
superb  in  his  day  and  environment,  l>ut  they  lived  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  among  vastly  different  peoples. 

Bolivar’s  career  possesses  the  irresistible  attraction  of  a  romance. 
He  was  born  rich  and  he  died  poor  (1783-1830),  having  spent  his 
fortune  in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  He  was  of  pure  Spanish  blood 
and  noble  descent.  An  orphan  at  3,  his  early  teachers  were  an  errant 
philosopher  and  an  eminent  poet.  Not  yet  16,  he  was  sent  abroad 
to  complete  his  education  in  Europe.  lie  visited  Mexico  and  Cuba 
on  his  way  to  France  and  Spain.  He  witnessed  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  and  the  corruption  of  the  Spanish  court.  He  fell  deeply 
in  love  and  married  a  lady  of  noble  family.  He  then  returned  to 
his  vast  Venezuelan  estates  to  settle  down,  but  in  less  than  a  year  an 
epidemic  carried  away  his  young  wife,  leaving  him  disconsolate. 
He  returned  to  Europe  and  met  his  old  philosopher-teacher.  A  new 
Hannibal,  on  Monte  Sacro  in  Rome  he  took  an  oath  to  redeem  his 
oppressed  patria.  The  process  required  almost  20  years. 

In  northern  South  America  Bolivar  stands  out  supreme,  the  most 
versatile  man  of  his  day.  He  possessed  an  ardent  and  soaring  imag¬ 
ination.  He  was  an  industrious  reader  and  a  profound  thinker.  He 
knew  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Bacon  and  Holbach,  Montesquieu 
and  the  Encyclopedists.  He  discussed  with  Jos4  Joacpiln  Olmedo  the 

'To-diiysK:  Veneziielii,  ('olonibiii,  Kciiiiilor,  Holiviit,  l‘erii,  and  I’anaiiia,  the  laat  l>einK  emani'iintted 
»s  i)art  of  Colombia. 
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Ode  to  Junin.  Ho  ponotratod  the  hidden  mysteries  of  his  epoeh  and 
"ave  out  permanent  politieal  formulas.  A  prophet,  in  a  sense,  he 
predieted  the  future  of  Spanish  Ameriea  so  aeeurately  that  its  future 
appears  to  have  obeyed  his  ineantation.  Most  of  his  ideas  were 
expressed  while  in  motion  or  in  the  midst  of  anarehy  or  in  exile.  He 
])assed  with  marvelous  rajiidity  aeross  tropieal  jungles  and  snow  elad 
mountains,  thrilling  men  hy  his  eloquence,  organizing  military  cam¬ 
paigns  and  governments,  dictating  “plans”  and  constitutions,  creat¬ 
ing  nations.  Difficulties  exalted  his  will;  defeat  rendered  him  more 
terrible  than  victory.  “What  can  we  do?”  asked  his  destitute  and 
discouraged  lieutenants  as  they  crossed  the  bleak  Andes  on  the  way 
to  meet  the  enemy.  He  replied  in  a  word:  “Conquer!”  “He  alone 
is  war,”  said  the  Spanish  general  Morillo.  His  captains  feared  and 
loved  him.  “At  times,”  confessed  Santander,  “I  approach  him  full 
of  rancor,  and  the  very  sight  of  him  disarms  me,  and  I  go  away  filled 
with  admiration.”  Always  the  grand  cavalier,  he  freed  a  thousand 
of  his  slaves  by  the  stroke  of  his  pen,  renounced  pensions,  thrice 
refused  a  crown. 

It  has  been  said  that  Bolivar’s  life  is  the  “history  of  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  a  great  failure.  He  succeeded  in  throwing  off  forever  the 
yoke  of  Spain  .  .  .;  he  failed  to  set  up,  in  place  of  Spanish  dominion, 
anything  resembling  a  stable,  free,  and  popular  government.”  But 
the  latter  task  was,  under  the  circumstances,  an  impossible  one  and 
failure  here  hardly  detracts  from  his  greatness.  He  had  to  deal  with 
primitive  and  mi.xed  races  and  with  creole  Spaniards  whom  Spain 
had  carefully  deprived  of  all  participation  in  government.  “The 
mass  of  the  people,  sunk  in  superstition,  servility,  and  ignorance, 
were  without  initiate  or  (developed)  capacity.”  The  majority  of  the 
leaders  were  without  knowledge  of  or  experience  in  statecraft.  With 
such  materials  Washington  could  have  done  no  better. 

Bolivar  fully  realized  his  administrative  failure  and  died  in  despair. 
But  time  and  patience  often  solve  many  problems.  The  turbulent 
society  which  the  Liberator  confronted  was  uni(|ue  in  the  world’s 
annals.  I*rimitive  races  had  been  absorbed  into  the  body  politic, 
cre()le  Spaniards  without  knowledge  of  or  experience  in  government 
or  ap|)lied  sciences  had  been  severed  from  the  parent  monarchy  and 
s<‘t  adrift  in  the  modern  world  where  technical  skill  and  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  were  the  i)rime  reipiisites  of  success.  As  these  socie¬ 
ties  emerge  they  appear  as  something  unicpie  and  interesting,  if  not 
superior. 

('olombia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Panama — 
the  nations  emancipated  by  Bolfvar — reveal  unmistakable  signs  of 
progress.  Their  combined  population  is  now  22,0()(),0()()  and  their 
annual  foreign  trade  is  valued  at  nearly  $sr)(),()()0,()00.  Their 
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resources  are  being  rapidly  developed  and  their  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  coinniunication  gradually  extended.  Education  and 
sanitation  are  improving  the  condition  of  the  masses  and  a  vivid 
social  consciousness  is  permeating  the  leaders.  If  Bolivar  could 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  activities  to-day,  he  would  discover  that 
his  pessimism  was  in  part  unfounded.  Owing  to  a  late  start  and 
climatic  and  topographical  handicaps  these  nations  are  still  over¬ 
coming  difficulties  in  administration  and  practical  science,  but  they 
are  making  substantial  contributions  in  art,  literature,  and  the  social 
graces. 

The  centenary  of  Bolivar’s  death  may  very  appropriately  serve  to 
direct  our  attention  to  this  remarkable  man.  It  may  also  furnish  a 
fitting  occasion  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  history,  culture,  and 
problems  of  the  six  nations  who  proudly  proclaim  him  as  their 
emancipator. 

Between  the  United  States  and  these  countries  there  is  a  decided 
community  of  interests.  Economically,  they  are  producing  just  the 
things  we  need  and  we  are  manufacturing  what  they  need;  we  have 
capital  and  technical  skill  to  invest  and  they  furnish  a  field  for  our 
dollars  and  our  enterprise.  Politically,  we  are  engaged  in  the  same 
experiment  and  neither  can  fail  to  he  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
other.  Moreover,  they  belong  to  the  same  human  species  and  are 
a  uni(|ue  race.  We  can  not  he  indifferent  to  their  fate. 

II.  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 
By  Heloise  Braineud, 

Chief,  Divixion  of  I ntellectiial  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 

December  17  of  this  year  will  mark  the  close  of  a  full  century 
since  the  death  of  the  great  South  American  leader,  Simon 
Bolfvar.  The  memory  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  emancipator  of 
half  a  continent  and  founder  of  the  six  “Bolivarian  nations’’ — 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Panama — will  he 
fittingly  honored  not  only  by  these  countries  hut  by  many  others  as 
well.  In  Venezuela,  his  birthplace,  a  commemorative  monument 
will  he  i)laced  on  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Caraboho,  which  decided  the 
fate  of  national  independence.  The  entire  foreign  debt  of  the  Republic 
is  to  he  paid  off,  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  founder  of  the  nation. 
In  Lima  an  important  congress  of  Bolivarian  Societies  will  he 
held,  with  important  literary  and  musical  competitions;  statues  of 
Bolivar  are  to  he  erected  in  Lima,  in  Quito,  and  in  other  South 
American  capitals,  as  well  as  in  Rome  and  Madrid,  and  a  street  in 
Paris  will  he  named  for  him. 
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An  event  of  such  world-wide  significance  could  not  fail  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  United  States  also,  and  many  universities,  colleges, 
schools,  clubs,  and  similar  groups  are  planning  to  hold  commemorative 
exercises.  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  suitable  programs,  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  assembled  the  following  material  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  responsible  organization  soliciting  it : 

A  biographical  sketch  of  General  Sim6n  Bolfvar. 

Two  lists  of  works  on  Bolfvar,  one  of  22  pages,  intended  for  research 
students,  and  a  brief  one  for  more  popular  use. 

A  reproduction  of  one  of  the  famous  portraits  of  Bolfvar. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  observe  the 
centenary  by  holding  a  special  session  at  which  the  Hon.  Henrj-  L. 
Stimson,  Secretary  of  State  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  will  make  an 
address  rendering  tribute  to  the  South  American  hero.  This  meeting 
will  be  broadcast  over  a  network  of  stations  covering  the  United  States 
between  3  and  3.30  p.  m.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  on  December  17. 
Any  institution  holding  a  commemorative  meeting  on  that  day 
might  well  arrange  to  include  this  half  hour’s  broadcast  in  its  program, 
and  in  any  event  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  provide  facilities 
for  bringing  this  inspiring  tribute  to  a  student  audience. 


A  BOTANICAL  TRIP  TO  EASTERN  PERU 
AND  AMAZONIAN  BRAZIL 


Hy  Ellsworth  P.  Killip 

United  States  \ational  Museum 
and 

Albert  C.  Smith 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens 

The  plant  life  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  Mountains  and 
the  adjacent  lowlands  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  is 
very  scantily  represented  in  the  herbaria  of  botanical  institutions  in 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  collecting  in  that  area  has  been  done 
by  such  European  botanists  as  Spruce,  Matthews,  Poeppig,  Ule, 
Weherhauer,  and  Tessinann,  and  their  collections  are  deposited  in 
European  herbaria.  In  this  region  grow  plants  of  great  medicinal 
and  general  commercial  value,  which  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
the  life  of  the  people  of  all  countries  as  the  territory  is  being  opened 
up  hy  new  highways  and  railroads,  improved  river  navigation, 
and  the  airplane.  Reciuests  are  continually  being  received  hy  botan¬ 
ical  institutions  of  the  United  States  for  precise  information  regarding 
these  plants,  but  in  the  absence  of  adequate  material  in  their  collec¬ 
tions  answers  to  such  queries  necessarily  are  often  meager  and  un¬ 
satisfactory’. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  general  collection  of  the  plants  of  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Amazon  Valley,  an  e.xpedition  was  sent  into  the  region  last  year  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  co¬ 
operating  in  the  project.  The  personnel  of  the  expedition  consisted 
of  Mr.  William  J.  Dennis  and  the  writers.  Realizing  that  the  vast 
field  assigned  to  us  could  hy  no  means  be  covered  in  the  time  at  our 
disposal,  we  left  New  York  in  March,  1929,  with  very  flexible  plans, 
but  with  the  general  intention  of  going  to  the  eastern  forests  w’ith  the 
least  possible  delay  in  the  mountains. 

We  proceeded  via  the  Panama  Canal  directly  to  Callao,  the  port  of 
Lima,  the  Peruvian  capital.  Thanks  to  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  hy  the  State  Department  and  by  the  then  Peruvian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Doctor  Velarde,  formalities  at  the  port  were 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  soon  we  were  in  Lima,  ready  to  make 
preparations  to  proceed  to  the  interior.  Lima  is  a  city  of  about  200,000, 
situated  about  7  miles  from  the  coast,  a  city  with  a  mixture  of  the  old 
and  the  new,  the  old  part  with  its  narrow  streets  and  picturesque 
buildings,  the  new  sections  with  broad  avenues  and  beautiful  homes. 
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Tho  iininediate  vicinity,  and  indeed  the  entire  western  slope  at  low 
altitudes,  is  dry  and  quite  unproductive  of  plant  life  in  variety, 
and  our  only  botanical  work  there  consisted  in  a  visit  to  the  well-kept 
botanical  {jarden,  throufjh  which  we  were  shown  by  Doctor  Aspiazu. 
The  week  spent  in  Lima  was  one  of  busy  preparation,  punctuated  by 
visits  to  the  famous  cathedral,  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  the 
Museum  of  Archaeology,  the  modern  country  club,  and  many  other 
points  which  give  Lima  such  an  appeal  to  tourists.  Among  the  many 
friends  we  made  there  were  Dr.  Rada  y  Gamio,  then  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Senor  Aguilar,  then  of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  Dr.  Miro 
Quesada,  editor  of  El  Comercio,  and  Dr.  August  Weberbauer,  a 
botanist  whose  collections  form  an  integral  part  of  our  knowledge 
of  Peruvian  flora.  The  courtesy  of  the  Peruvian  Government  in 


Photocrmph  by  Albert  C.  Smith 
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advising  officials  in  the  interior  of  our  proposed  visit  and  requesting 
that  all  possible  assistance  be  rendere<l  we  appreciated  greatly. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Rimac  forms  the  gateway  to  the  interior. 
Along  this  stream  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  in  glacial  snow  is  built 
the  Central  Railwaj’^  of  Peru,  an  awe-inspiring  piece  of  engineering 
work.  In  a  short  171  kilometers'  of  track  it  attains  an  altitude  of 
4,77(5  meters,'  a  height  equaled  by  no  other  passenger  road  in  the 
world.  The  train  winds  ujiward  along  startling  precipices  and  among 
tremendous  crags,  passing  through  more  than  (50  tunnels  and  often 
“side-stepping”  by  means  of  switchbacks.  Tho  traveler  is  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  this  engineering  feat  that  he  is  prone  to  neglect  the 
gorgeous  scenery.  The  lack  of  trees  and  large  shrubs  is  a  feature  of 
the  vegetation— in  fact,  as  seen  from  the  train,  the  country  does  not 
promise  a  profusion  of  material  to  the  collector. 

■  Kiloinctrr  pqiials  n.6'2  inilr;  motiT  <-)|iinl!i  3.28  re<‘t. 
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This  is  not  the  case,  however,  it'  the  botanist  makes  a  closer  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  hillsides  by  stopping  o(l‘  at  one  of  the  many  small  towns 
alon^  the  route.  To  break  the  trip  “up  the  hill’’  and  thus  avoid 
the  ftoroche,  the  mountain  sickness  ajjainst  which  one  is  warned  a 
hundred  times,  we  spent  two  days  at  Rio  lilaneo,  a  pleasant  little 
villafre  at  3,500  meters  altitude.  Here  we  obtained  a  representative 
collection  of  the  many  herbs  and  dwarf  shrubs  of  the  western  slope. 
As  usual  at  this  altitude,  the  predominatiiifr  flower  color  is  yellow,  a 
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brilliant  tin<re  hein^  pven  to  the  landscape  hy  numerous  plants  of 
the  sunflower  and  fif'wort  families. 

Proceedini;  alonj;  the  railway,  we  crossed  the  crest  of  the  western 
ranfje  hy  a  tunnel  under  the  beautiful  snow-capped  peaks,  and  saw  a 
tributary  of  the  Amazon  for  the  first  time.  The  railway  leads  down 
a  j'entler  slope  to  the  minin*;  town  of  Oroya,  which  lies  at  the  base 
of  the  second  ranjje  of  the  Andes.  At  this  point  the  railway  divides, 
one  branch  leadinjr  south  to  Iluancayo,  the  other  north  to  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  the  hend(|uarters  of  the  CVrro  de  Pasco  Copper  C’orporation, 
which,  throusih  the  kindness  of  the  manafier,  Mr.  Kinsrsniill,  gave  us 
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iiuich  valuable  assistance.  From  a  botanical  viewpoint,  the  central 
valley  at  this  point  is  a  bleak  and  wind-swept  puna,  with  a  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  grasses  and  prostrate  mountain  herbs  forming  a  colorless 
landscape. 

Tarma,  a  town  beyond  the  second  range,  at  3,200  meters  altitude, 
served  as  our  head(iuurters  for  a  few  days,  and  here  we  were  made 
welcome  at  the  home  of  Sehor  Angel  Garcia.  The  region  is  dry  and 
too  well  cultivated  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  collector,  but  never¬ 
theless  we  obtained  some  unusual  specimens.  The  only  tree  which 
thrives  at  this  altitude  is  the  introduced  eucalyptus,  stately  rows  of 
which  form  patterns  on  the  hillsides. 


Pbotocraph  by  RlUworth  P.  Killip 


MOUNT  LA  JUNTAY,  PKRU 

Many  intm-stini;  s|>eci»‘s  wi-n-  rollectcd  at  the  base  of  tho  snow  lino. 


l^eaving  Tarma  for  a  time,  we  turned  southward  and  made  the 
town  of  Iluancayo  our  first  objective.  Mr.  Dennis  had  spent  several 
years  in  Huancayo,  so  we  did  not  feel  absolute  strangers  to  its  high¬ 
land  atmosphere,  its  surrounding  ranges  of  hills,  its  streets  crowded 
with  Indians  on  market  days.  Making  us  feel  more  at  home  were 
the  .Vmerican  teachers  at  the  Institute  Andino  and  the  scientists  at 
the  Magnetic  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  I^edig,  our  hosts  at  the  observatory,  made  our  visit  to  Iluancayo 
a  delightful  one. 

Our  most  interesting  field  trip  in  the  vicinity  of  Huancayo  was  to 
Mount  La  duntay,  the  “Mountain  of  Perpetual  Snow.”  CVdIecting 
at  the  base  of  the  snow  line  revealed  many  small  species  of  herbs 
which  we  did  not  find  elsewhere.  The  mountain  is  cut  up  into  sev- 
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eral  peaks,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  various  glaciers  and  beautiful 
series  of  small  lakes.  We  each  visited  a  different  glacier  and  met 
again  at  dusk  after  the  most  enjoyable  and  exciting  day  of  the  entire 
trip. 

Huancayo  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Mantaro  River,  which  here  has 
a  southeasterly  course,  although  eventually  it  makes  a  sudden  turn, 
to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  the  Amazon.  Near  this 
bend,  on  the  small  Rio  Huarpa,  lies  Huanta,  which  was  to  be  our 
next  headquarters.  This  is  the  center  of  an  arid  mountain  region, 
at  the  base  of  the  range  of  the  Andes  which  separates  the  Mantaro 
and  the  Apurimac  drainage.  At  Huanta  we  outfitted  for  our  first 
mule  trip,  a  rather  difficult  task  because  the  peasants  were  celebrating 
Labor  Day,  a  time  at  which  they  will  neither  work  nor  allow  their 
beasts  to  work.  However,  we  prevailed  upon  the  Subprefect  of 
the  Province  to  commandeer  mules  and  equipment  for  us,  and  with 
this  outfit  we  started  eastward  over  the  mountains. 

The  scenery  along  this  trail  to  the  Apurimac  is  superb.  Two  distinct 
ridges  are  crossed  at  about  4,o00  meters  before  the  trail  makes  its 
final  descent  to  the  jungles.  For  the  first  part  of  the  trip  the  mountain 
sides  are  a  riot  of  colorful  herbs,  with  a  few'  shrubs  and  an  occasional 
low,  much-gnarled  tree.  Rut  on  the  third  da}’^  out,  on  passing  through 
a  gap  in  the  mountains,  w'e  saw'  the  Amazonian  forest  spread  out 
below,  a  dark  sea  of  tree  tops,  relieved  only  by  the  pale  leaves  or 
bright  yellow'  llow'ers  of  some  forest  giant.  The  real  forest  begins  at 
.Vina,  a  small  settlement  whose  orange  trees  and  orchid-laden  woods 
were  doubly  w'elcome  after  our  weeks  in  the  mountains.  For  10  days 
our  headquarters  w'as  Aina,  from  which  we  made  a  trip  tw'o  days 
farther  east  to  the  Rio  Apurimac,  over  a  road  w'hich  is  merely  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  decaying  logs,  half-fallen  bridges,  and  deep  mudholes. 
This  part  of  the  montana  is  settled  only  at  a  few  isolated  spots,  one  of 
which  is  a  Franciscan  mission,  Kimpitiriki.  Here  w'e  were  received 
with  great  kindness  by  the  priests,  and  the  follow  ing  days  w  e  enjoyed 
our  first  real  low  land  collecting.  Here,  too,  we  first  came  into  eontact 
with  lowland  Indians,  whose  civilization  and  physique  form  a  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  the  descendants  of  Incas  who  inhabit  the  moun¬ 
tains.  All  the  Indians  we  met  on  the  trip  were  of  a  friendly  and 
curious  disposition,  showing  none  of  the  head-hunting  proclivities 
assigned  to  certain  tribes  of  them.  Animal  life  in  this  region  appears 
scarce,  though  the  numerous  w'ounds  on  the  backs  of  the  mules  each 
morning  showed  that  vampire  bats  were  abundant. 

Having  made  satisfactory  collections  in  this  part  of  the  montana, 
we  retraced  our  route  through  Huanta  and  Huancayo  to  Tarma,  w'here 
we  made  plans  for  the  continuation  of  our  trip  to  the  Amazon.  The 
first  stage  t>f  this  journey,  by  auto,  carried  us  down  into  the  fertile 
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valley  of  the  Chanchaiuayo  River.  Strangely,  this  4S-mile  auto  ride 
from  Tarma  to  La  Merced  provided  one  of  the  jt^eatest  thrills  of  the 
trip.  The  total  descent  is  about  2,400  meters,  the  greater  part  of  this 
coming  within  a  very  few  miles,  where  the  highway  descends  in  a 
series  of  S  curves  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Tarma  Valley. 
The  road  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  car,  and  one-way  traflic  is  main¬ 
tained,  passage  going  up  and  down  on  alternate  days.  With  their 
inherent  love  of  excitement  the  native  drivers  make  little  use  of 
brakes,  the  car  swinging  around  curves  with  the  out  wheels  almost  in 
the  air,  brushing  against  jutting  cliffs,  and  shooting  through  tunnels. 
To  meet  a  cow,  strayed  from  her  hillside  pasture  to  the  road,  or  a  mule 
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Coffee  of  an  especially  fine  ((uality  is  the  chief  protluct  of  the  Perenf  agricultural  colony  in  central  Peru. 

caravan  proceeding  in  the  wrong  direction,  is  embarrassing,  to  say  the 
least.  Obviously  it  was  impossible  to  collect  many  plants  en  route, 
but  later  we  returned  to  two  especially  inviting  localities,  Carpapata, 
where  we  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Bryant,  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
Copper  Corporation,  and  Huacapistana,  a  locality  made  famous 
botanically  by  the  collections  of  Doctor  Weberbauer. 

In  the  Chanchamayo,  collections  were  made  from  three  principal 
bases:  La  Merced,  the  hacienda  of  Senor  Carlos  Schunke  above  San 
Ram6n,  and  the  Peren6  Colony,  where  we  were  entertained  for  two 
W'eeks  by  the  director,  Senor  Victor  Valleriestra,  and  his  sons.  A 
fellow  guest  at  the  colony  was  Senor  Romaha,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department  of  Junln,  a  most  ftintjuitico  oflicial,  who  gave  us  valuable 
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letters  of  introduction.  The  Chanchainayo  region  is  particularly 
interesting  as  within  a  small  area  there  is  considerable  difference  in 
altitude,  and  collecting  conseipiently  is  varied. 

From  this  part  of  Peru  a  mule  trail  leads  over  a  low  range  to  the 
navigal)le  waters  of  the  Amazon  system.  This  is  the  only  route  of  any 
importance  which  connects  Amazonian  Peru  with  the  central  moun¬ 
tainous  region.  It  is  known  as  the  Pichis  Trail,  with  a  total  length  of 
about  200  kilometers  and  an  altitude  range  from  400  to  2,000  meters. 
Toward  the  end  of  June  the  writers  were  ready  to  start  on  this  phase 
of  the  journey,  while  Mr.  Dennis  was  to  join  us  at  the  river  port  by 
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airplane.  More  and  more  of  the  interior  travel  is  being  done  by 
airplane,  a  method  which  saves  weeks  of  time  as  well  as  the  fatigue 
and  discomfort  of  caravan  travel. 

The  Pichis  Trail  is  traveled  twice  a  month  by  a  mail  caravan,  but 
other  travelers  are  few.  We  often  went  the  entire  day  seeing  no  one 
but  our  mule  drivers  and  their  weary  charges.  At  intervals  of  20  to 
35  kilometers,  a  day’s  travel,  very  satisfactory  tambos  (as  the  small 
inns  are  called)  are  located,  and  whenever  we  came  to  one  of  these  in 
a  region  of  special  botanical  interest  we  would  delay  a  day  and  make 
as  large  collections  as  possible.  Of  unusual  interest  was  an  open 
sphagnum  bog,  much  resembling  those  of  northern  regions,  where 
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terrestrial  orchids  were  abundant  and  where  we  found  a  familiar 
plant,  our  common  cinnamon  fern.  At  one  of  these  tambos,  a  flimsy 
looking:  house  made  of  palm  trunks  and  thatched  palm  leaves,  we  had 
our  only  serious  misadventure  of  the  entire  trip.  Our  presses  slung 
over  kerosene  burners  caught  fire,  and  soon  the  entire  room  was  in 
flames.  Quick  and  judicious  use  of  water  saved  the  building,  and 
fortunately  only  a  few  specimens  were  scorched. 

But  travelers  other  than  collectors  are  advised  to  take  the  air  rf)ute. 
The  road  winds  endlessly  around  little  spurs  of  the  mountains, 
maintaining  for  the  most  part  a  very"  steady  grade.  The  usual 
traveler  doubtless  finds  it  a  very  dull  trip,  as  every  curve  brings  him 
up  against  a  solid  mass  of  green  without  variety.  The  scenery  is  not 
comparable  with  that  of  the  trails  of  the  higher  mountains,  for  on 
every"  hand  is  dense  tropical  verdure  without  open  vistas.  But  it  may 
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bundles  over  the  heaters. 
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be  imagined  that  to  us  it  was  a  trip  full  of  e.xciting  adventures,  for  we 
could  not  round  a  bend  without  finding  on  the  other  side  some 
remarkable  plant. 

After  1 1  days  along  this  trail  we  reached  the  terminus  on  the  Rio 
Pichis,  a  good  taml>o  known  as  Puerto  Yessup.  The  Pichis  is  a 
swift  and  narrow  stream,  very  shallow'  in  the  dry  season,  the  time 
at  which  w'e  made  our  trip.  These  headwaters,  and  in  fact  all  the 
rivers  of  the  Amazon  system,  have  a  tremendous  rise  and  fall  dependent 
upon  the  season,  the  variation  sometimes  being  as  much  as  50  feet. 
For  a  week  or  tw’o  we  slowly  w'orked  downstream,  traveling  in  a 
capacious  dugout  canoe  and  making  headquarters  at  three  very 
ideally  located  settlements — Puerto  Yessup,  Puerto  Bermudez,  and 
Cahuapanas,  at  the  last  of  which  we  were  the  guests  of  fellow  country¬ 
men  of  ours. 
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This  method  of  traveling  is  the  most  delightful  to  be  found  in  the 
Tropics.  The  canoe  is  propelled  leisurely  by  Indian  boys  who  are 
not  prone  to  overwork  in  the  tropical  sun.  The  river  is  sufficiently 
narrow  to  permit  a  good  view  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  on  its 
banks.  Noisy  monkeys  swing  from  tree  to  tree;  alligators  and  turtles 
bask  in  muddy  places  on  the  shore;  flocks  of  brilliant  birds  of  the 
parrot  type  fly  over  the  tree  tops.  At  intervals  the  paddlers  throw 
dynamite  into  the  deep  pools,  then  dive  for  the  stunned  fish.  There 
is  no  need  to  spur  the  paddlers  on,  for  the  only  goal  is  a  sandbar 
jutting  out  into  the  stream,  and  until  dusk  the  sand  fleas  make 
camping  unbearable.  Fortunately  these  pests  disappear  with  the 
sun  and  do  not  attack  again  until  the  traveler  is  on  the  river  in  the 
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morning.  Camping  is  a  simple  matter.  There  being  little  danger 
of  rain  in  the  dry  season,  cots  are  set  up  in  the  sand;  a  supper  of 
fish,  yuca,  and  turtle  eggs  is  prepared  by  the  crew  boys;  and  there 
is  quiet  until  bands  of  howler  monkeys  roar  at  dawn. 

Soon  we  gave  up  canoe  travel  and  met  the  mail  launch  which  carried 
us  to  Masisea  on  the  Rio  Ucayali,  the  head  of  lai^e  river-boat  navi¬ 
gation.  We  reached  Masisea  July  25,  27  days  after  leaving  the 
Chanchamayo.  Mr.  Dennis  arrived  by  airplane  the  same  day, 
having  made  the  trip  in  two  and  a  half  hours,  a  good  illustration  of 
the  difference  aviation  is  making  in  travel  time  in  the  interior  of 
South  America,  even  making  allowance  for  our  collecting  on  the  way. 

Iquitos,  which  was  to  be  our  main  headquarters  for  the  remainder 
of  the  trip,  is  five  days  by  steamer  from  Masisea,  and  is  situated  on 
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the  Amazon  a  short  distance  below  the  point  where  that  river  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ucayali  and  the  Maranon.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Ix>reto,  and  the  only  town  of  importance 
in  northwestern  Peru.  It  is  a  thoroug:hly  progressive  city  of  about 
20,000  population,  one  of  the  most  charming  cities  we  have  visited 
in  South  America.  It  is  a  surprisingly  healthful  place,  almost  entirely 
without  malaria  and  other  tropical  diseases  that  prospective  travelers 
fear.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Graham  Ker,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Peru,  a  house  was  put  at  our  disposal,  which  served  as 
living  and  working  quarters  during  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  Peru, 
and  from  which  we  made  trips  of  considerable  length.  Col.  Molino 
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Dertiano,  the  Prefect  of  the  I)ej)artment  of  Ijoreto,  received  us  kindly 
and  facilitated  our  work  with  letters  of  introduction  to  other  officials. 

The  last  half  of  August  and  the  first  half  of  September  were  spent 
on  the  rivers  above  Iquitos.  Mr.  Dennis  traveled  on  the  navigable 
part  of  the  Maranon  and  the  Morona,  while  the  writers  made  head¬ 
quarters  at  Yurimaguas,  a  town  on  the  Rio  Huallaga  about  five  days 
above  Ifjuitos.  Collecting  in  this  region  proved  very  profitable. 
There  is  little  variation  in  elevation,  hut  a  different  flora  is  found  in 
various  habitats.  Land  which  is  inundated  at  high  water  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  natives  as  monte  bo  jo,  and  supports  a  flora  characterized 
by  palms,  aroids,  and  lai^e  epiphyte-laden  trees.  The  higher  land, 
known  as  monte  alto,  is  the  home  of  innumerable  melastomes, 
pipers,  and  rubiaceous  and  other  plants. 
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From  Yiirimaguas  we  made  trips  in  several  directions.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  was  to  the  right  of  way  being  cleared  for  the 
proposed  railroad  from  Yurimaguas  to  the  Pacific.  Among  the  most 
difficult  problems  for  the  botanical  collector  in  the  tropical  jungle 
is  the  making  of  herbarium  specimens  of  tall  trees  and  high  climbing 
lianas.  To  cut  down  a  giant  tree  not  only  requires  much  time 
!  but  very'  often  the  upper  portion  merely  falls  upon  some  other  tree, 

i  which  in  turn  has  to  he  chopped  down,  or  is  supported  high  up  in 

I  the  air  by  a  network  of  woody  vines.  So  a  place  where  the  land  is 

i  being  cleared  is  sought.  Along  this  right  of  way  it  was  a  compara- 

Itively  simple  matter  to  obtain  specimens  not  only  of  the  lai^e  trees 
themselves  hut  also  of  the  dense  epi])hytic  growth  covering  the  top- 
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most  branches.  Another  trip  took  us  to  Balsapuerto,  a  village  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains  where  a  greater  range  of  altitude  was  avail¬ 
able  and  collecting  was  reminiscent  of  the  Pichis  Trail.  For  the 
success  of  our  work  in  this  region  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  Sub¬ 
prefect  of  the  Province  of  Yurimaguas,  to  Senor  Vicente  Valera,  the 
governor  of  Balsapuerto,  and  to  Senor  Enrique  Pardo. 

Before  leaA'ing  Iquitos  for  the  last  time  we  made  a  short  trip  up  the 
Rio  Itaya  to  the  tineas  of  San  Antonio  and  Soledad,  finding  a  few 
days  of  e.xcellent  collecting  in  the  forests  along  this  narrow  stream. 
A  few  years  previously  the  Gennan  botanist  Tessmann  had  collected 
in  the  same  region,  and  we  attempted  to  re-collect  some  of  his  plants 
from  the  type  locality.  Another  short  trip  was  made  to  Mishuyacu, 
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a  station  maintained  by  Senor  Gnillerino  King,  the  ardent  plant 
and  butterfly  collector  of  Iquitos.  In  Iquitos,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Dr.  Harvey  Bassler,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Peru,  we  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  a  duplicate  set  of  Tessmann’s  plants  and  to  photo¬ 
graph  some  of  them. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  left  the  pleasant  little  metropolis  of  the 
upper  Amazon  and  started  downstream;  the  2,200-mile  trip  from 
Iquitos  down  the  Amazon  to  Para  was  made  as  speedily  as  possible. 
It  was,  however,  rather  a  vexation  to  cross  Brazil  at  almost  its 
widest  part  without  making  large  collections.  While  waiting  for 
steamer  connections  at  Manaos  time  was  found  for  a  few  short  col¬ 
lecting  trips,  one  made  in  company  with  Dr.  Adolfo  Ducke,  of  the 
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Jardim  Botanico  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  being  of  particular  interest. 
While  in  Manaos  we  also  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Amelia  Sneth- 
lage,  of  the  Museu  Xacional  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mr.  CltHyrg  Iluebner, 
and  Mr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  all  of  whom  helped  to  make  our  short  wait  there 
a  pleasant  one. 

During  our  stay  in  the  charming  city  of  Para,  fairly  ample  collections 
were  obtained  at  Gurupa,  on  the  lower  Amazon,  and  on  Mosfpieiro 
Island,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Para  River.  For  much  of  the  hospitality 
granted  us  here  we  are  indebted  to  Senor  Mesquita,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  C'o.  of  Brazil.  We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  Paul  Le  (’ointe,  the  distinguish(‘d  director  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Museum.  The  u|)-to-<late  atmosphere  of  these  river  cities— 
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Maniios  and  Para — can  not  be  overemphasized;  one  feels  perfectly 
at  home,  and  the  sense  of  being  an  “expeditionist”  is  quite  lost. 
After  considerable  delay  we  boarded  a  steamer,  passed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  tremendous  Para  River,  and  were  landed  in  New  York 
two  weeks  later,  at  the  end  of  November. 

About  27,000  individual  specimens  were  brought  back,  these  repre¬ 
senting  9,200  collection  numbers.  Complete  sets  have  been  deposited 
in  the  United  States  National  Miiseum  and  the  New  A'ork  Botanical 
Garden,  and  duplicates  have  been  submitted  to  specialists  in  various 
groups  for  study.  When  the  speeimens  have  been  authentically 
named,  there  will  be  a  decided  advantage  in  having  this  collection 
available  for  reference  when  questions  as  to  the  identity  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  plants  from  the  \ipper  Amazon  arise.  It  is  hoped  that  further 
botanical  exploration  in  northeastern  Peru  and  western  Brazil  will 
be  encouraged,  particularly  with  a  view  to  learning  more  about  the 
uses  the  Indians  make  of  these  little-known  plants.  What  medicinal 
plants  are  there?  What  plants  of  other  commercial  value?  What 
gorg(*ous  flowers  that  might  be  brought  to  hortic\dture?  What 
fruits  that  might  find  their  place  beside  the  banana,  the  orange,  and 
the  avocado?  Judging  from  our  experience  the  explorer  will  reeeive 
a  royal  weleome  and  most  generous  assistance  from  Government 
officials  and  from  private  citizens. 
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SCHOOLS 


By  Samuel  Guv  Ixmax,  LL.  D., 

Lecturer  in  Pan  American  Relations,  Extension  Division,  Columbia  University 

INVITED  l)v  the  Minister  of  Education,  Senor  Aaron  Saenz,  to 
accompany  him  and  the  erudite  Director  of  Rural  Education,  Profes¬ 
sor  Rafael  Ramirez,  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  one  of  the  new 
rural  schools,  I  left  the  magnificent  headquarters  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Education  in  Mexico  City  about  11  o’clock  and  began 
the  journey  in  the  Minister’s  car  over  the  fine  new  highway  leading 
from  the  capital  to  Laredo,  Tex.  This  road  runs  through  the  Valley 
of  Mexico  and  over  the  wonderful  old  viaduct  used  by  the  Indians 
and  the  early  Spaniards  to  cross  the  lake  which,  in  ancient  days, 
covered  a  large  part  of  the  valley.  We  passed  the  spot,  marked  by 
a  large  monument  and  museum,  where  Morelos,  one  of  the  liberators 
of  Mexico,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards.  A  few'  kilometers  farther 
north  w'e  caught  a  view  of  the  famous  pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon,  testimonials  of  the  great  civilization  that  flourished  here  ages 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  valley  is  most  enchanting;  beautiful 
white  clouds,  a  brilliant  sun,  the  mountains  rising  in  the  distance,  all 
seen  through  the  fresh  morning  atmosphere,  give  that  thrill  w'hich 
every  traveler  through  the  Vale  of  .\nahuac  has  experienced  from  the 
days  of  Cortez  to  the  present  time. 

It  w'as  a  w'onderful  opportunity  to  have  such  guides  as  Senor  Saenz 
and  Professor  Ramirez,  for  we  could  talk,  not  only  about  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  wonders  of  history,  but  also  about  the  educational 
problems  of  Mexico  which  these  men  are  attacking  with  such  vigor. 
Certainly  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  is  striving  with  more 
enthusiasm  to  solve  its  educational  problems,  and  endeavoring  with 
more  determination  to  socialize  every  part  of  its  educational  develop¬ 
ment,  than  is  Mexico. 

At  kilometer  84,  where  the  road  branches,  one  way  leading  to 
Pachuca  and  the  other  northw'ard  to  Laredo,  we  were  met  by  a  group 
of  officials  of  the  State  of  Hidalgo.  These  included  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  the  Chief  of  the  Army  in  this  section,  the  Director  of  the 
State  Public  Schools,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Schools  in  Hidalgo, 
and  other  interesting  people.  One  of  the  most  delightful  aspects  of 
the  day  was  the  association  with  these  gentlemen  and  the  privilege 
of  observing  them  in  their  actual  work. 

As  we  sped  along  the  excellent  new'  highw'ay,  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  passing  through  lines  of  children,  drawn  up  on  either  side 
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of  the  road.  A  rural  school  had  heard  of  our  excursion  and  was  thus 
expressing  its  appreciation  for  the  aid  received  from  these  officials. 
The  Minister  of  Education  ordered  our  cars  to  stop,  and  we  found 
ourselves  overwhelmed  with  flowers  and  invited  to  visit  the  school  up 
on  the  hill.  Here  we  had  our  first  demonstration  of  the  remarkable 
work  these  rural  schools  are  accomplishing. 

The  major  note  in  the  development  of  these  institutions  is  that 
of  cooperation  between  the  school  authorities  and  the  community. 
Here,  for  example,  was  a  new  school  building  of  local  stylo,  yet  better 
decorated  and  evidently  more  carefully  maintained  than  other  build¬ 
ings  in  the  village.  It  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  a  woman 


rourt<i<y  of  the  National  Roail  Comniifwion  of  Mexico 
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This  highway,  770  niiU-s  in  length,  which  will  soon  be  completed,  will  doubtless  attract  many  motorists 
from  the  I'nited  States  to  the  lieautiful  capital  of  Mexico. 


teacher  who  inspired  the  men  of  the  community  to  gather  the  material, 
the  women  to  furnish  the  meals,  and  the  children  to  clear  off  the 
grounds  as  the  work  proceeded.  The  Governor  of  the  State  contrib¬ 
uted  the  great  beams  for  the  ceiling,  and  the  National  Department  of 
Education  provided  the  seats  and  books.  The  land,  about  15 
acres  in  extent,  was  taken  from  the  ejido,  or  communal  land,  of  this 
Indian  village.  There  were  vegetable  gardens  and  various  farm  and 
manual  departments;  there  was  also  a  modern  basket  ball  court. 

Most  interesting  of  all  were  the  fine  little  Indian  children  who,  I 
noted,  are  smaller  than  American  school  children  of  the  same  age. 
They  are  not  the  lively  youngsters  to  which  we  are  accustomed;  even 
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in  their  early  years  they  show  the  taciturn  spirit  of  their  ancestors. 
On  talking  to  them,  however,  we  found  them  very  responsive  to 
questions  as  to  whether  they  could  read  and  write  and  how  they 
enjoyed  their  school.  It  should  be  remembered  that  we  were  now  in 
a  part  of  the  country  where  practically  all  the  inhabitants  speak  only 
their  native  Indian  language. 

This  first  stop  of  ours,  however,  was  only  incidental.  We  were 
going  farther  along  to  the  Indian  town  of  El  Daxthe,  to  inaugurate 
the  new  rural  school  for  that  community.  On  our  approach  the 
church  hells  began  to  ring,  firecrackers  were  exploded,  the  children 
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OPE.V-AIK  PAINTINO  SCHOOL  AT  ClIOU  LA 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education.  Dr.  Trejo  y  Tejada.  The  new 
education  system  of  Mexico  provides  for  a  number  of  these  schools,  where  children  are  encouraued  to 
work  in  the  open,  selecting  their  subjects  and  (minting  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas. 

cried  out  their  greetings,  and  even  the  taciturn  Indian  chiefs  entered 
into  the  applause  when  they  realized  that  to  their  humble  village,  on 
this  great  occasion,  had  come  such  distinguished  guests  as  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  and  the  Governor  of  their  State.  In  the  midst  of 
the  applause  the  Minister  of  Education  was  asked  to  pull  the  cord 
which  was  to  unveil  the.  lettering  on  the  side  of  the  school  building, 
just  finished.  The  words  are  significant:  El  Centro  Cvltural  Comund. 
This  was  not  merely  a  school;  it  was  the  cultural  center  for  the  com¬ 
munity.  Here  we  found  people  from  all  the  surrounding  districts 
gathered  to  participate  in  the  opening  of  this  simple,  one-room  edifice, 
which  had  cost  them  nearly  two  years’  work. 
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We  first  went  inside  to  inspect  the  hand  and  art  work  of  the  Indian 
pupils,  who  show  remarkable  ability  in  handicraft,  inherited  from 
their  forefathers.  We  then  moved  into  the  open  patio  to  listen  to 
the  touching  songs  of  the  children.  We  were  told  that  only  a  year 
ago  not  even  one-tenth  of  them  spoke  Spanish,  while,  they  now  all 
pronounce  it  in  beautiful,  clear  tones. 

The  greatest  miracle  of  the  whole  occasion  was  the  school-teacher, 
a  young  girl  of  perhaps  20,  who  had  never  had  more  than  six  years 
of  formal  schooling,  hut  who  directed  every  part  of  the  program 
and  was  evidently  regarded  as  the  real  leader  of  the  village.  When 
the  children  sang,  she  stood,  not  in  front  with  a  baton,  but  in  the 
midst  of  them,  touching  one  here  and  one  there,  exhorting  another 
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.V  srhool,  with  a  c-ornrr  of  its  ganlrn,  at  Jarala,  State  of  Hidalgo. 


with  her  eyes,  another  with  a  movement  of  the  head,  and  altogether 
showing  very  clearly  why  she  had  such  wonderful  influence  with  the 
children  as  well  as  with  the  parents.  The  singing  ceased  and  little 
recitations,  such  as  we  have  heard  in  our  own  schools,  were  given. 
The  Senorita  then  mounted  an  improvised  platform  and  gave  an 
earnest  address  of  welcome.  That  country  girl,  with  only  sixth- 
grade  preparation,  fully  aware  that  this  was  the  biggest  event  in  her 
life,  yet  unabashed,  made  a  beautiful  address  in  which  she  thanked 
the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Rural  Schools,  and  especially  her  beloved  friends  of  the 
community  for  all  they  had  done  to  support  her  during  the  years  of 
struggle  and  building.  Hers  was  the  vision,  hers  the  work,  hers  the 
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haHlinf;  suffering;  of  those  long  years;  but  all  of  that  was  forgotten 
in  that  great  day  of  victory. 

Minister  Saenz,  like  the  rest  of  us,  was  profoundly  touched,  and 
made  a  noble  response.  One  was  conscious  not  only  of  the  sacrifices 
of  these  poor  people  who  had  created  this  school  out  of  almost  nothing, 
hut  of  the  impressive  fact  that  Me.xico  has  a  Minister  of  Education 
willing  to  leav'e  his  pleasant  duties  in  the  beautiful  capital  and  go  to 
a  distant  Indian  village  to  participate  with  the  people  in  their  tri¬ 
umphs.  “O,  I  love  it,”  said  the  Minister  afterwards  to  me;  “in  the 
capital  one  is  surrounded  by  routine  duties  and  the  complications  of 
official  life,  hut  out  here  the  enthusiasm  of  these  simple  country  folk 
begets  new  inspiration.” 


rourt««>'  of  Rmfool  Ramfrft 
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After  the  e.xercises  we  saw  an  exhibition  game  of  basket  hall. 
Yes,  basket  hall  has  almost  come  to  he  the  symbol  of  the  new  Me.xico. 
The  game  was  directed  by  the  athletic  expert  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  who  had  trained  these  Indian  hoys  to  be  most  skillful 
players.  It  was  strange  to  see  a  tremendously  fought  game  carried 
on  in  absolute  silence.  Even  at  a  time  like  this  the  Indian  does  not 
permit  himself  to  abandon  this  taciturnity.  It  would  he  interesting 
indeed  to  see  one  of  these  Indian  teams  play  against  an  enthusiastic, 
rah-rah.  North  American  high-school  team. 

From  the  hasket-hall  field  we  went  over  to  the  shade  of  an  immense 
moss-covered  tree,  large  enough  to  shelter  the  group  of  about  300 
who  sat  down  to  partake  of  the  meal  prepared  for  them.  Probably 
the  only  dish  recognizable  by  my  American  friends  would  he  the 
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harhocue.  But  this  was  a  real  barl)ecue.,  cooked  over  a  smouldering 
fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  many  hoiii-s,  very  appetizing  indeed. 
Then  there  was  fivajalote  con  mole,  turkey  with  a  kind  of  inexplic¬ 
ably  delicious  Mexican  sauce  which  once  eaten  will  never  he  forgotten. 

1  shall  not  go  through  the  list  of  all  the  wonderful  dishes,  hut  it  was 
what  our  hoys  would  call  a  wonderful  “feed,”  ending,  of  course, 
with  the  ever-present  frijoles.  During  the  meal  we  were  entertained, 
if  you  please,  hy  three  different  orchestras,  one  of  them  trained  by 
our  same  remarkable  little  teacher,  another  taught  by  a  man  who 
had  strayed  off  to  the  capital  and  returned  influenced  by  the  city, 
and  the  third  from  the  near-by  rural  normal  school.  Here  we  had 
examples  of  three  different  types  of  musical  civilization;  the  wanderer 
from  Mexico  City  who  had  learned  some  jazz  (with  difficulty  one 
could  occasionally  detect  well-known  strains);  the  normal  school 
orchestra,  inclined  to  the  classical;  and  the  Indians,  who  gave  us  the 
weird  old  airs  which  only  they  know.  The  first  two  groups  played 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  volume,  but  the  notes  of  the  Indians 
were  always  soft  and  appealing. 

I  liked  to  watch  the  Governor.  He  is  evidently  one  of  those  remark¬ 
able  men  who  win  the  affection  even  of  the  people  farthest  from 
the  capital.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  almost  adoring  way  in  which 
the  people  treated  him.  As  we  were  about  to  rise  from  the  table, 
the  teacher  (who,  by  the  way,  directed  the  dining  service  and  the 
waitresses  as  efficiently  as  she  did  her  children),  called  for  order  and 
said  she  had  been  requested  by  the  neighbors  to  express  to  the  Senor 
(wobernador  their  profound  thanks  for  his  unfailing  interest  in  their 
community.  Her  first  address  of  welcome,  of  course,  was  prepared, 
but  here  was  an  extemporaneous  speech  no  less  remarkable. 

I  asked  the  privilege  of  expressing  my  own  appreciation  of  the 
wonderful  things  this  community  was  doing  and  for  the  remarkable 
demonstration  given  a  traveler  from  New  York  of  how  people  can 
help  themselves  when  properly  led.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  to  visit  many  educational  institutions; 
at  present  I  myself  teach  in  a  university  where  there  are  about  35,000 
students  and  2,000  professors,  but  I  can  honestly  say  I  have  never 
been  touched  hy  any  educational  effort  as  I  was  by  the  one  that  I 
saw  that  day.  That  was  real  democracy,  the  cooperation  of  every 
part  of  a  community  around  a  cultural  center. 

I  must  not  fail  to  add  that  the  school  building  adjoins  the  little 
church  of  the  community.  The  church  is  an  old  edifice  and  of 
course,  in  remote  places  like  that,  there  is  no  regular  parish  priest; 
but  the  neighbors  themselves  whitewashed  the  church  in  order  to 
make  it  appear  as  spick  and  span  as  the  new  school  building. 

On  our  return  trip  we  were  taken  to  visit  a  new  rural  normal  school 
at  Actopan,  one  of  the  20  which  the  Department  of  Education  has 
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THE  RURAL  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ACTOPAN.  HIDALGO 

Housed  in  an  old  convent,  this  is  one  of  the  20  normal  schools  established  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 

Kepuhlic. 

immense  edifice  that  all  furnishings  and  equipment  are  lost  in  it,  so 
while  it  is  an  inspiration  for  students  to  be  in  an  historic  place,  the 
cold,  barren,  old-fashioned  structure  must  prove  in  many  ways  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  takes  the  stuff  of  heroes  for  teachers  and  pupils  alike  to 
remain  year  after  year  at  this  school,  isolated  as  it  is  from  civilized 
centers. 

These  young  teachers  go  out  to  become  friends  of  the  people  in 
countiy'  communities,  people  who  are  lonely,  who  need  a  meeting 
place  in  the  evening,  an  opportunity  to  come  together  and  sing,  to 
chat,  to  talk  of  the  outside  world,  to  catch  a  vision  of  what  Mexico 


developed  in  the  country  districts  of  Mexico  to  train  the  youth  of 
these  communities  for  teaching.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  to  get  young 
people  educated  in  the  big  normal  schools  of  the  cities  to  go  to  far¬ 
away  places  in  the  mountains  and  valleys  to  live  among  the  Indians 
and  work  in  such  surroundings.  The  nonnal  school  which  we  visited 
is  being  conducted  in  a  great  old  convent;  notwithstanding  the  age  of 
the  building,  which  was  erected  in  1564,  the  frescoes  on  its  walls,  now 
that  a  coat  of  plaster  placed  there  more  than  fifty  years  ago  has  been 
removed,  appear  remarkably  attractive.  The  convent  is  such  an 
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really  is.  If  readinji  and  writing  are  needed,  instruction  is  given. 
Since  in  many  places  there  are  no  lights,  every  one  brings  his  own 
wax  candle  to  school  and  sets  it  on  the  little  desk  which  during  the 
day  belongs  to  a  child.  The  school  gives  much  attention  to  training 
the  boys  and  girls  in  social  work,  not  only  for  their  own  village  but 
for  the  countryside  about.  Itineraries  are  planned  so  that  the  hoys 
may  spend  Saturdays  and  Sundays  with  the  villagers  in  near-by  i)lace8. 
They  go  provided  with  hair-clipping  machines,  towels,  and  soap,  visit 
homos,  give  talks  ahQut  hygiene  and  civic  life,  and  teach  singing. 

A  report  of  the  president  of  one  of  these  local  school  committees 
will  give  some  idea  of  what  the  community  is  giving  to  the  school. 
On  handing  over  its  responsibilities  to  the  next  incumbents,  the 
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school  committee  made  the  following  statement  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  during  1927: 

(1)  In  Deceml)er  we  gave  the  schonl  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  garden;  (2)  we 
enclosed  this  ground  in  January;  (3)  we  began  talking  about  building  a  school- 
house  and  finally  started  work  in  March;  (4)  we  made  iron  railings  for  the  windows 
of  the  schoolhouse;  (5)  we  finished  the  schoolhouse  on  the  29th  of  May;  (6)  we 
hel|)ed  the  children  ])lant  corn;  (7)  two  Ijeehives  were  l)ought  in  June;  (8)  we 
gave  little  chicks  to  the  school  in  July;  (9)  we  built  chicken  runs  in  August; 
(10)  we  lx)ught  half  a  dozen  desks  for  the  school;  (11)  we  secured  a  larger  plot  of 
ground  for  the  school,  so  that  corn  might  lie  planted;  (12)  we  lK)ught  a  loom  and 
comb  for  the  school;  (13)  we  bought  a  gasoline  lamp  for  the  night  school.  Gentle¬ 
men,  members  of  the  new  committee,  as  you  receive  this  sacred  trust  of  our  rural 
school,  we  hope  that  you  will  go  on  working  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  we 
have  felt.  We  beseech  you  to  do  your  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
our  village.  If  you  do,  the  country  will  reward  you;  if  not,  the  country  will 
hold  you  to  account. 
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The  fact  that  heroes  and  heroines  are,  in  ever  larger  numbers, 
attending  normal  schools  like  the  one  at  Actopan,  and  devoting 
themselves  to  this  new  form  of  missionary  work,  is  the  most  hopeful 
sign  I  saw  on  this  visit  to  Mexico. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA-FISCAL  YEAR  1929-30 


By  Matilda  Phillips, 

Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  20 
Latin  American  Republics  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930, 
as  shown  in  the  tables  below,  compiled  from  statements  furnished  by 
the  Statistical  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  Department  of  Commerce,  was  $1,645,000,000,  a  decline  of 
$266,696,000,  or  13.95  per  cent,  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Im¬ 
ports,  totaling  $854,608,000,  were  $144,491,000,  or  14.46  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1928-29,  while  exports,  aggregating  $790,131,000,  declined 
by  $122,205,000,  or  13.39  per  cent,  from  the  preceding  year.  The 
world-wide  decline  in  trade  activities  and  decrease  in  commodity 
prices,  with  the  resultant  lowered  purchasing  power,  were  the  leading 
factors  in  this  decline. 

Imports  from  the  northern  group  of  countries  showed  a  decline  of 
22.91  per  cent,  attributed  largely  to  smaller  imports  of  coffee,  crude 
petroleum  and  lead  from  Mexico,  and  of  sugar  from  Cuba.  Imports 
of  Cuban  sugar  showed  a  decline  in  quantity  of  33  per  cent,  falling 
from  8,217,000  pounds  in  1928-29  to  5,516,000  pounds  in  1929-30, 
while  there  was  a  fall  in  value  from  $166,000,000  to  $101,000,000. 

Imports  from  South  America,  amounting  to  $554,371,000  in 
1929-30,  declined  by  $55,253,000,  or  9  per  cent,  from  the  value  of 
1928-29,  due  to  decreases  in  the  imports  from  Brazil,  Chile,  Para¬ 
guay,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Commenting  on  trade  with  South 
America,  Commerce  Reports,  in  its  edition  of  September  1,  1930, 
states  that: 

Iin]X)rt8  from  Argentina  were  greater  tiian  a  year  before,  owing  primarily  to 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  flaxseed;  the  value  of  cattle  hides,  sheep  and  lamb 
skins,  and  wool  was  less  than  a  year  ago.  Larger  purchases  of  coffee  and  crude 
petroleum  caused  imports  from  Colombia  to  increase  from  $91,700,000  in  1928-29 
to  $105,800,000  in  1929-30.  The  major  factor  in  the  reduction  in  value  of 
imports  from  Brazil  was  the  lower  average  unit  price  of  Brazilian  coffee,  which 
declined  from  20.2  cents  in  1928-29  to  14.2  cents  in  1929-30;  the  quantity  im- 
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ported  increased  5.1  i)er  cent.  Smaller  shipments  of  cojjper  and  sodium  nitrate 
caused  the  decline  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Chile,  and  there  were  decreases 
in  imports  t)f  coffee  and  crude  i;etrolcum  from  Venezuela  and  of  wool  from 
Uruguay. 

E.xports  to  the  republics  of  North  America,  aggregating  $355,874,- 
000,  showed  a  decline  of  only  2  per  cent  in  1929-30,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

E.xports  to  South  America,  amounting  to  $434,257,000,  were 
$114,658,000,  or  20.89  per  cent,  less  than  in  1928-29,  due  to  smaller 
sales  to  all  countries,  except  Chile  and  Paraguay.  The  decline  in 
value  in  exports  to  this  group  in  1929-30  is  accounted  for  hy  smaller 
shipments  of  motor  vehicles,  cotton  goods,  rubber  manufactures, 
iron  and  steel  products,  and  various  other  finished  articles.  Exports 
of  electrical  apparatus  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Venezuela, 
and  of  agricultural  machinery  to  Argentina  increased  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  United  States  trade 
with  each  of  the  republics  of  Latin  America  during  the  past  two 
fiscal  years  and  the  percentage  change  in  1929-30  as  compared  with 
1928-29: 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  June  SO 


IM  1*0  KTS 


i 

('ountry  of  origin  i 

1U2V  1 

1930 

Increase  {+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  i)er  cent 

$122.  K08.  MO 
8. 315,  768 
3. 871.  »6» 
12. 173,088 

$101,648,806 

-17.23 

8, 038,  391 

-3.33 

3. 158.  729 
13. 531. 743 

-1842 

+11. 16 

5,816,782  . 
.5,  .tZU,  882 
6, 143,  .SI» 

4, 60.3, 857 
5,010,212 
4, 936,  743 

-20.85 

-9.40 

-19.64 

214. 134, 174 

KW,  aV>.  288 

-29.92 

».  203, 772 

7. 87a  809 

-14.42 

1, 477,  .Wt 

1, 37a  488 

-6.84 

North  .American  Republics . ! 

!  38U.  47.'),  318 

300, 237, 066  | 

-2291 

lO.'i,  698, 0.'iO 
233,877 
218, 98a  722 

107,987,490  ' 

+216 

314,340 
17a  126,  201 
77,  .5,32, 173 
105, 811,  .503 

+34.40 

-22  31 

95. 662. 774 
91.726. 037 

-1895 

+  15  36 

5. 4H3. 82.5 
.597.017 

a  .522, 904 
424. 887 

+.71 

-28.83 

2.^902.940 
16. 880, 967 
48, 4.%.  992 

28. 966. 423 
1.5, 64.a  887 
42,038,886 

+  11.83 

-7.32 

-13.24 

609,623,810 
999, 099, 128 

554, 370, 696 
854, 607, 762 

-9.06 

-14.46 

'Note. — United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  qualities  imimrted  from  and 
ex|iorted  to  Bolivia  and  Paraituay  via  ports  situated  in  neighliorinf;  countries,  not  to  the  reimblics  of 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  departure  or  entry  are  located. 
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Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America,  12  months  ended  June  30 — 
Continued 

EXPORTS 


Country  of  destination 

1929 

1930 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
(— )  per  cent 

$118,984,885 
12, 930,  .599 
7,49.3,1.34 
10, 623. 857 
6, 753, 304 
8,  360, 936 
38, 612, 447 
132,  489, 617 
16, 073, 537 
11,098,299 

$138, 182, 647 
9, 671, 809 
6, 825,  419 
12, 126,  580 
6, 332,  401 
6,173,681 
41, 885, 992 
115,72.5,437 
11,032,115 
7, 917, 442 

+16. 13 
-2.5.  20 
-8. 91 
+  14. 14 
-6.23 
-26.  16 
+8.  47 
-12.65 
-31.36 
-28.66 

363,420,615 

3.55, 873, 523 

-2.08 

206, 832,  725 
767,  264 
115,1.53,089 
,50,697,844 
.59, 8.34. 623 
6,7.59,7.54 
1,373,065 
2.5, 810, 041 
28, 905, 024 
47, 781, 578 

173,693,211 

1  .5, 603,  566 

78,711,840 
.51,273,005 
i  33, 27a  295 

.5. 309, 339 
1,  438, 120 

1  21. 823, 604 

!  24. 60.5,  697 

1  38.  528,  698 

-16. 02 
-2.84 
-31.64 
+  1.  13 
i  -44.40 

1  -21. 46 

+4.  74 
-1.5.44 
i  -14.87 

-19.36 

.548,91.5,007 
912, 335, 622 

434, 2,57, 375 

1  790, 130, 898 

1  -20  89 

-13.39 
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Courtesy  of  **Arsrat>n%* 


AVKNIDA  DE  MAYO,  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA 


VILLAZON  AVENUE,  UA  PAZ,  BOLIVIA 


THE  VALPARAISO-VISa  DEL  MAR  HIGHWAY,  CHILE 


STREETS  AND  ROADS 


IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


IX  LATIN  AMERICA 
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STREETS  AND  ROADS 


rhotograph  by  Kllfl«’orth  P.  Killip 

QVIMIRI  BRIDGE,  CUANCUAMAYO  RIVER,  PERU 


IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


rourtf«>'  of  Thp  Tourin*  Club  Unicuayi 


BEACH  FRONT  DRIVE,  POCITOS,  CRCOCAY 


THE  WINDING  HIGHWAY  BETWEEN  LA  GUAIRA  AND  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Resolution  oj  sympathy  to  the  Dominican  Republic. — The  Governing 
Board  held  a  special  session  Saturday,  September  6,  to  take  action  in 
view  of  the  devastation  wrought  in  the  Dominican  Republic  by  the 
hurricane  of  September  3. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  and  forwarded  to  President 
Trujillo,  the  Charg6  d’Affaires  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  to  the  Governments  of  the  other  American  Republics: 

The  Governing  Board  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  met  in  special 
session  to  consider  the  extraordinary  situation  prevailing  in  the  Dominican 
Rei)ublic, 

Resolves,  To  urge  the  Governments  memlx*r8  of  the  Union,  throngli  their 
representatives  on  tlie  Governing  Board,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  wliatever  manner,  measure,  and  time  each  one  finds  most  exiiedient. 

'  That  through  the  proiwr  agencies  of  each  Government  the  philanthropic 
.  institutions  and  societies  of  each  country  Im?  urged  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
■'  Dominican  Republic  on  private  initiative. 

That  the  Director  General  l)e  authorized  to  transmit  a  message  of  symjjathy 
and  condolence  to  President  Trujillo  and  to  the  representative  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  Washington  in  the  name  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  communicate 
'  to  them  the  foregoing  resolution. 

President  Trujillo  replied  as  follows  to  the  message  transmitting 
this  resolution: 

L.  S.  Rowe,  Director, 

Pan  American  Union, 

Washington. 

Dominican  Government,  profoundly  grateful,  accepts  the  important  cooi)era- 
tion  suggested  on  the  initiative  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Governments 
of  America  and  sends  the  Union  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  its  noble  desire 
to  come  to  our  aid  in  our  hour  of  urgent  and  grave  need. 

President  Trujillo. 
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Sr.  don  Persio  C.  Franco,  Charge  d’Affaires  ad  interim  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  wrote: 

Lkgation  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 

Washington,  September  7,  1930. 

Mv  Deak  Diuectok  CJeneual: 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  yoiir  kind  coininiinication  of  yesterday,  trans¬ 
mitting  to  me  tlie  resolution  passed  by  the  Governing  Board  wliich  met  in  special 
session  on  that  date  to  express  to  the  Dominican  Republic  the  sympathy  of  the 
countries  members  of  the  Union  on  the  dire  national  calamity  that  overwhelms 
the  country,  and  adding  the  generous  expression  of  your  own  sympathy. 

Yesterday  1  transmitted  to  my  Government  by  cable  this  important  resolution 
in  its  entirety. 

I  l)eg  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  Dominican  jmople  will  derive  great  consolation 
in  this  moment  of  anguish  from  these  expressions  of  sympathy  and  friendship  and 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  to  express,  in  the  name  of  my  people,  of  my  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  my  own,  to  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Governing  Board, 
and  to  receive  for  yourself  as  well,  the  assurances  of  our  deep  and  enduring 
gratitude. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  consideration  and  esteem,  I  am 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Persio  C.  Franco, 

Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim. 

Hon.  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 

Director  General,  Pan  American  Union, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Inter-Ameneau  Conference  on  Agriculture. — The  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Animal  Industry  opened 
its  sessions  in  the  Pan  American  Union  on  September  8.  As  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  are  aware,*  this  Conference  assembled  pursuant  to 
resolutions  of  the  Si.xth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
and  subseipient  action  of  the  Governing  Board,  which  offered  the 
(lovernment  of  the  Ignited  States  the  privilege  of  calling  the 
Conference. 

The  session  was  opened  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods, 
Director  of  Scientific  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Mr.  Leon  M.  tlstahrook.  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Scientific  Work, 
were  elected  president  and  secretary  general,  respectively,  of  the 
conference.  The  delegates  were  then  w’elcomed  by  the  Hon.  Joseph 
P.  Cotton,  Acting  Secretaiy  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  the  Hon.  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  His  Excellency  Senor  don  Manuel  C.  T4llez,  Ambassador 
of  Mexico,  in  his  capacity  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board. 
Cordial  responses  were  made  to  these  greetings  by  the  following 

■  See  The  Inter-. American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  by  .Alberto  Adrian!,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Cnion.  February,  1930;  Program  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  Foreetrg  and  Animal 
Muttrg,  id.,  .\UKUst,  1930;  also  id.,  December,  1929,  p.  1243;  February,  1930,  p.  16,5;  March,  1930,  p.  234; 
and  September,  1930,  p.  873. 
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delegates:  Dr.  Pablo  M.  Ynsfran,  Minister  of  Paraguay;  Sefior  don 
Carlos  J.  Quintero,  of  Panama;  and  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Chardbn,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  of  Puerto  Rico. 

After  the  addresses,  the  conference,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Chardon, 
amended  hy  Dr.  Jacoho  Varela,  Minister  and  delegate  of  Uruguay, 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  conference 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  great  calamity  which  had  befallen 
it.  Sehor  don  Persio  C.  Franco,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  that  nation 
and  one  of  its  delegates  to  the  conference,  expressed  his  thanks  in 
heartfelt  words. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session,  the  Governing  Board  gave  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference.  A  large  number 
of  other  guests  were  present,  including  cabinet  members,  other  high 
Government  officials,  and  the  chiefs  of  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  afternoon  session  was  marked  by  an  address  of  welcome  by 
the  Hon.  Robert  R.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  which  Dr. 
Ernesto  Argueta,  Minister  and  delegate  of  Honduras,  made  a  felicitous 
reply. 

A  full  account  of  the  conference,  which  continued  in  session  until 
September  20,  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

THE  DIRECTOR  GENERALS  OFFICE 

I)istingiii.^he(l  nxitorx. — The  following  distinguished  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  among  the  visitors  to  the  Pan  American  Union  in  recent 
weeks : 

His  Excellency  Dr.  Miguel  Cruchaga,  formerly  Ambassador  of 
Chile  to  the  United  States  and  at  present  Chairman  of  the  Spanish- 
Me.xican  and  Italian-Me.xican  Mixed  Claims  Commission.  Doctor 
Cruchaga  was  accompanied  hy  the  Charge  d’Affairs  of  Chile  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  Sehor  don  Oscar  Blanco  Viel,  and  Sehor  don  Benjamin  Cohen, 
of  Chile. 

Capt.  Albert  Roper,  Secretary  General,  International  Commission 
on  Aerial  Navigation. 

Sehor  don  Raimundo  Nieves,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  of  Guatrache,  La  Pampa,  Argentina,  on  a  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  the  X.^nited  States  for  his  Government  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  study  at  the  various  agricultural  institutions  of  certain  varieties  of 
wheat. 

Senhor  Antonio  Severo  Dumont  Fonseca,  an  eminent  architect  of 
Brazil  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  public  buildings  in  the  United  States. 

THE  COUNSELOR'S  OFFICE 

Concert  of  Latin  American  music. — In  honor  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Animal  In- 
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dustry  the  fifty-second  concert  of  Latin  American  music,  arranged  by 
the  Counselor,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  was  given  on  the  esplanade  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  September  11,  1930.  An  audience  of  fifteen 
hundred  people  enjoyed  the  program,  largely  devoted  to  folk  music, 
their  pleasure  being  enhanced  by  the  beauty  of  the  warm,  moonlit 
evening  and  the  picturesque  setting  afforded  by  the  Aztec  garden. 
The  Navy  Band,  conducted  by  Lieut.  Charles  Renter,  was  assisted  by 
Margarita  Cueto,  a  Me.xican  soprano;  by  an  Argentine  trio  consisting 
of  Orpha  Vargas,  soprano,  Miguel  Caceres,  tenor,  and  Gregorio  Ayala, 
baritone,  who  rendered  songs  from  the  Argentine  pampa  with  guitar 
accompaniment,  and  by  Carlina  Gutierrez,  a  Colombian  pianist. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  ADVISER  S  OFFICE 

Pan  American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conrention. — Several  hundred  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Pan  American  l^nion  were  exhibited  in  the  Capitol 
Building  at  Sacramento,  California,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Pan 
American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference,  August  25-31,  inclusive. 
During  that  period  the  headquarters  of  the  Pan  American  Union  were 
visited  by  hundreds  of  people,  many  of  whom  arranged  to  secure  sup¬ 
plies  of  these  publications  for  use  in  schools  and  business  offices  in 
California. 

Previous  to  the  convening  of  the  conference,  the  Foreign  Trade 
Adviser,  William  A.  Reid,  visited  many  California  cities  and  spoke 
before  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  organizations  on  the  progress 
of  I..atin  American  nations.  Many  of  these  talks  were  also  broadcast 
over  the  radio. 

STATISTICAL  DIVISION 

Foreign  Trade  Reports. — The  Statistical  Division  has  prepared  and 
published  reports  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Brazil,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  which  w'ere  compiled 
from  the  following  official  publications,  recently  received: 

Coiiunorcio  E.xterior  do  Brasil,  Janeiro  a  Dezembro,  1928-1929. 

Rt‘|M)rt  of  Twenty-Third  Fiscal  Period,  Dominican  Customs  Receivership — 1929. 

Report  of  the  Haitian  Financial- Adviser — General-Receiver,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1928-29. 

Memoria  de  la  Secretarla  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Hacienda  y  CrMito 
Puldico  de  Honduras,  1928-29. 

Estadistica  del  Comercio  Esjwcial  del  Peru  en  el  ano  1928. 

Boletfn  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda  del  Uruguay,  Enero  de  1930. 

The  division  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  reports  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  following  countries  for  the  year  1929:  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Paraguay. 

The  General  Survey  of  the  trade  of  Latin  America,  a  report  com¬ 
piled  annually  by  the  division  from  Latin  American  official  sources, 
is  also  in  course  of  preparation.  The  tables  to  accompany  the  1929 
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Survey  are  well  under  way  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  oHioial 
data  neoessaiy’  to  complete  them  will  be  received  within  a  short  time. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Vinitorx. — The  summer  vacation  period  brought  to  the  Library  a 
number  of  students  in  search  of  special  material  on  Latin  America  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  papers. 

Books  received. — Among  the  565  titles  received  since  the  last  notes 
published  in  this  Bulletin  the  Library  was  most  fortunate  to  add  to 
the  section  relating  to  Guatemala  104  volumes  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  that  country,  and  117  vohunes  from 
Mexico  received  through  the  Embassy  of  that  nation  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Among  the  latter  was  a  collection  of  the  publications  of  the 
General  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Other  notable  receipts  were  70  titles 
from  the  National  Library  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  11  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Panama,  12  on  Peru  from  Dr.  Albert  Giesecke,  13 
from  the  National  Library  at  Montevideo,  29  from  various  offices  of 
the  Government  of  Colombia,  4  from  the  National  Librarx'  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  4  from  the  Embassy  of  Peru  in  Washington. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  books  received  are  the  following: 

Umbii.  Coiitos  Gauchos.  Por  .loan  Fontoura.  Rii)  de  Janeiro,  Joriial  do 
Cotntnerico,  1929.  128  p. 

Annaes  da  III  conferencia  nacional  de  educacdo.  Promovida  i)ela  .Associagfio 
Brasileira  de  Edueagao,  sob  o  patrocinio  do  governo  do  E.stado  e  realizada  em 
Sfio  Paulo  de  7  a  15  de  setembro  de  1929.  Sao  Paulo,  Direetoria  geral  da  in- 
struceSo  publiea,  1930.  1(K)1  p. 

Ensaio  de  polilica  internacional  americana.  ()  tratado  de  Natal.  A  realidade 
econoniica  entre  o  Brasil  e  a  Bolivia.  Possibilidades  coininerciaes.  Por 
Oswaldo  Furst.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Paulo,  Pongetti  e  Cia.,  19.30.  148  p. 

Hixtoria  de  Ian  leyes  expedidas  por  cl  Congreno  [en  lot  afios  de  1926,  1927  y  1928). 
Edicidn  ordenada  por  la  Citmara  de  Representante.s  y  dirigida  por  el  Becretario 
de  ella,  Fernando  Restrepo  Briceiio.  Bogotd,  Imp.  Naeional,  1927-1928.  8 
vols. 

I nvestigacion  acerca  de  las  palabras  usadas  en  eastellano.  Por  T.  R.  C^.spedes 
.\.  Panamd,  Star  &  Herald,  Panamd,  1929.  127  p. 

Obras  de  Eliseo  Giberga.  Tomo  1,  Diseursos  politicos.  Habana,  Rainlda, 
Bouza  y  Ca.,  1930.  606  p. 

Poesias  selectas  de  Pldcido.  Introduccidn  por  A.  M.  Eligio  de  la  Puente. 
Hal)ana,  Cultural,  1930  (Coleccidii  de  libros  cubauos,  vol.  19).  313  p.  [“  Pld¬ 

cido,”  pseud,  de  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcidn  V'ald6s.i 

Ensayos  sobre  literatura  hispano-americano.  1,  La  poesia  lirica  de  Chile, 
.Argentina  y  Peru.  Por  Tomds  Gaiica  Martinez.  Santiago,  Editorial  Andes, 
1930.  331  p. 

Atlas  de  Chile.  Conforine  a  la  ultima  divisidn  territorial  de  la  republica. 
Contiene  datos  geogrdficos  e  histdricos  sobre  cada  provincia  de  Chile.  Edicidn 
provisional.  Santiago,  Libreria  “Escuelas  Cristianas”,  1930.  40  p. 

Caldlogo  breve  de  la  biblioleca  americana  que  obsequia  a  la  Nacional  de  Santiago 
J.  T.  Medina.  Tomo  2,  manuscritos.  Documentos  indditos  para  la  historia  de 
Chile,  1720-1927.  Santiago,  Imp.  Universitaria,  1930.  244  p. 
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Baedeker  de  Chile.  Obra  auspiciada  por  la  seccidn  turisino  del  Ministerio  de 
Fomeiito  para  servir  de  giiia  a  los  viajeros  nacionales  y  extranjeros  en  Chile. 
By  Carlos  Tornero.  In  Spanish  and  English.  Santiago,  C.  Tornero  y  Cia., 
1930.  320  p.  illiis.  maps. 

Hisloire  diplomatique  d'Haiti.  Par  Al)el  Nic*»las  L6ger.  Tome  premier, 
1804  1859.  Port-an-Prince,  A.  Hdraux,  1930.  328  p. 

Atlas  general  del  Distrito  Federal.  Geogrdfico,  histdrico,  comercial,  estadistico, 
agrario.  Sn  descripcidn  mils  completa,  profiisamente  ilu.strada  con  mapas, 
fotografia-s  y  grdficas.  Se  formd  esta  obra  por  orden  del  Sr.  Dr.  Jos6  M.  Puig 
Ca.saiiranc,  jefe  del  Departamento  del  Distrito  Federal,  en  la  Oficina  del  Catastro 
en  1929,  siendo  Jefe  de  ella  el  Sr.  F.  Rodriguez  del  Campo.  Mexico,  Tall. 
Grilficos  de  la  Nacidn,  1930.  Vol.  1;  Text  with  illus.  and  plates.  Vol.  2:  folio 
of  maps. 

La  educacidn  del  pueblo.  Discnr.«os.  Por  Ezequiel  Padilla.  Mexico,  Herrero, 
1930.  193  p. 

Las  misiones  culturales  en  1927.  Las  escuelas  normales  rurales.  Mexico, 
Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  do  Educacidn  Piiblica,  1929.  470  p.  illus. 

plates. 

Obrerismo  y  nacionalidad.  Por  Fofonias  Salvatierra.  Managua,  Tip.  Pro¬ 
greso,  1928.  207  p. 

El  eddigo  Bustamante  y  el  derecho  jwsilivo  venezolano.  Por  Dr.  Celestino  Farrera. 
Caracas,  Tip.  l^niversal,  1930.  78  p. 

El  Peru.  1  tinerarios  de  viajes.  Por  .\ntonio  Raimondi.  Publicado  por  el 
Banco  Italiano  de  Lima  conmemorando  el  40°  aniver.sario  de  su  fundacidn. 
Lima,  1929.  L56,  100,  118  p. 

Canciones  eseolares  peruanas.  Mandadas  publicar  por  el  gobierno  del  Peru. 
Serie  1,  2,  y  3.  Letra  del  Dr.  .\rturo  Montoya.  .  .  Musica  del  Presbitero  Dr. 
Pablo  Chdvez  .\guilar.  Lima,  Imp.  Lit.  T.  Scheuch,  1928.  3  vols. 

Figuras  y  erdnicas  de  la  paz.  Por  Josd  G.  Antufta,  delegado  del  Uruguay  a 
la  Sociedad  de  Naciones.  Editorial  “Le  Livre  Libre,”  141,  Boulevard  Pdreire, 
Paris,  1930.  311  p. 

Tratado  de  derecho  internacional  publico.  Escrito  por  encargo  del  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  por  Manuel  Gonzdlez-Hontoria  y  Ferndndez 
I>adreda.  Continuacidn  de  la  parte  .segunda.  Libros  VI,  VII,  y  VIII.  Madrid, 
Talleres  Voluntad,  1930.  431  p. 

Ainori"  new  magazines  received  were: 

El  Agricultor.  Organo  de  la  Liga  de  Foinento  .\gricola.  Published  under  the 
direction  of  Pedro  P.  Beltrdn,  Callc  14  No.  70,  Bogota,  Colombia.  Serie  1,  Num. 
1,  12  de  junio  de  1930.  Weekly.  34  p.  6%  x  9}4  inches. 

A  Fazenda  Fluminense.  (.Agricultura,  industria,  commercio.)  Published 
by  Humberto  Vernet,  Director-Proprietario,  Rua  Benjamin  Constant  19,  Nic- 
theroy,  Brazil.  Anno  1,  N.  9,  maio,  1930.  34  p.  illus.  7J^  x  lOH  inches. 

Rerista  de  la  Oficina  Municipal  de  Estadtstica  y  Demografia.  Published  by  the 
Director  General  de  Estadfstica,  Dr.  Luis  S.  Crespo,  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  Afio  1, 
No.  1,  Primer  cuatrimestre,  1930.  illus.  7H  x  11^  inches. 

Irrigacion  en  .Mexico.  Organo  oficial  de  la  comisidn  nacional  de  irrigacidn. 
Publi.slied  for  the  Commission  under  the  direction  of  Rolierto  Quiroz  Martinez, 
Mexico,  Mdxico.  Monthly.  Tomo  1,  No.  4,  Agosto  de  1930.  80  p.  illus. 
niaps.  Gratis.  8x11  inches. 

.Musica.  Revista  Mexicana.  Gerdninio  Baqueiro  Foster,  editor.  Calle 
de  la  Moneda  num.  10,  Mdxico,  Mdxico.  Monthly.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  15  deabril 
do  1930.  48  p.  illus.  7  x  OJs  inches. 
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DIVISION  OF  INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

Fellou'shipn. — Twelve  Latin  Ameriean  students  enterinjr  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  the  United  States  last  month  held  scholarships 
or  fellowships  obtained  for  them  hy  the  Division  of  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation.  Four  of  these,  all  but  one  being:  for  gcraduate  work,  were 
sufficient  to  meet  not  only  tuition  hut  the  living  expenses  of  the  student; 
and  two  others  provided  similar  facilities  in  exchange  for  the  teaching 
of  Spanish.  Six  students  received  scholarships  comprising  free  in¬ 
struction  or  somewhat  more.  Several  others  to  whom  fellowships 
had  been  offered  were  unable  to  accept.  In  addition  to  those  receiv¬ 
ing  scholarships,  a  number  of  students  were  assisted  in  validating  their 
credentials  for  admission  to  schools  and  universities. 

Xeiv  Member  of  Siajf. — Mrs.  Concha  Romero  James,  of  Mexico, 
has  come  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  hy  the  departure  of  Miss  Sedgwick, 
who  was  granted  a  fellowship  hy  the  Government  of  Chile  for  study  in 
that  country.  Mrs.  James  was  formerly  connected  with  the  summer 
session  of  the  I'niversity  of  Mexico,  and  has  also  held  the  post  of 
Educational  Attach^  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  the  United 
States.  She  recently  spent  more  than  a  year  in  South  America  and 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  field  of  work  of  the  Division. 
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CHILE 

Colonization  in  Ayskn. — The  (loverninont  has  proniulfjatod  a 
law  doaliii};  with  colonization  in  the  Province  of  Aysen.  The  principal 
provisions  are  as  follows: 

Every  native  or  naturalized  Chilean  citizen  now  living  in  Aysen  who  has  Ijeen 
ucriipying  and  cultivatiniz  land  since  l>eforc  January  1,  1027,  will  l>e  granted 
without  charge  title  to  not  more  than  600  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres) 
for  him.self,  and  up  to  50  additional  hectares  for  each  living  child.  An  equal 
conveyance  will  he  made  to  Chileans  now  resident  in  .Argentina  and  desirous  of 
repatriating  themselves,  who  prove  that  they  have  had  agricultural  exi)erience, 
fulfill  certain  technical  reejuirements,  and  |)ossoss  goods  and  animals  to  the  value 
of  at  least  20  per  cent  of  that  of  the  land  to  be  allotted  them. 

A  grant  for  the  same  amount  will  also  lie  made  to  all  native  or  naturalized 
Chilean  citizens  who  occupy  and  jiersonally  cultivate  land  in  the  Province  for 
at  lca.st  one  year,  and  similar  grants  up  to  1,000  hectares  to  those  who  have  held 
public  office  of  any  kind,  with  or  without  salary,  in  the  Province;  in  both  cases 
the  grantees  must  piissess  cash,  stock,  or  household  goods  worth  20  jier  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  land  allotted  them.  To  memliers  of  the  first  group,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Ciovernor  will  issue  provisional  title  to  the  land,  to  lie  made  absolute  after 
two  years  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  if  they  have  complied  with  all  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  in  the  law.  To  those  of  the  second  category,  Ixith  provisional 
and  absolute  titles  to  the  land  will  lie  issued  by  the  President. 

Xo  land  acquired  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law  may  be 
subdivided  into  jiarccls  of  less  than  100  hectares,  or  be  united  into  estates  of 
more  than  2,000  hectares.  The  Provincial  Governor  may  grant  permiss  on  to 
native  or  naturalized  Chilean  citizens  to  occupy  not  more  than  600  hectares  of 
Government  land  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year,  after  which  time  they  may 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  outlined  above. 

The  law  also  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  sell  at  public  auction 
the  following  land  in  the  same  Province:  Parcels  of  not  more  than  5,000  hectares 
of  grazing  lands,  or  not  more  than  10,000  hectares  of  woodland  suitable  for  ex¬ 
ploitation  agriculturally  or  industrially.  Twenty  jier  cent  of  the  purchase  price 
must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  the  rest  may  lie  paid  in  10  equal  annual 
installments  with  6  percent  interest.  If  a  year  after  the  sale  the  purchaser  has 
not  liegun  the  exploitation  of  his  land  or  if  he  should  fail  to  pay  three  consecutive 
installments,  the  property  will  automatically  revert  to  the  State  to  lie  sold  at  the 
next  public  auction.  This  law  will  take  effect  throughout  the  Province  of 
•Aysen  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  5  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile) 
along  the  frontier  lietwcen  Chile  and  Argentina.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  June 
26,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

New  cabinet. — Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  inaugurated  President 
of  Colombia  August  7,  1930,  has  appointed  the  following  cabinet 
ministers:  Foreign  AlTaii's,  Dr.  Eduardo  Santos;  Interior,  Dr.  Carlos 
E.  Restrepo;  Public  Works,  Dr.  Fabio  liozano;  Industries,  Dr.  P'ran- 
oisco  Chaux;  Education,  Dr.  Abel  Carbonell;  War,  Gen.  Agustfn 
Morales  Olaya;  P'inance  and  Public  Credit,  Dr.  F'rancisco  de  Paula 
P^rez;  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Dr.  Julio  Enrique  Tasc6n. 
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EL  SALVADOR 

Retirement  and  pension  law. — A  new  law  concerning  the  retire¬ 
ment  and  pensioning  of  employees  in  the  civil,  judicial,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  branches  of  the  government  service,  including  municipal 
employees,  was  passed  by  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  on  May 
24,  1930.  This  act,  signed  by  President  Romero  Bo.scpie,  May  30, 
1930,  provides  that: 

An  employee  without  other  means  of  support  who  has  served  faithfully  for  a 
l)eriod  of  at  least  20  years  and  has  reached  60  years  of  age  if  a  man,  or  50  if  a 
woman,  is  eligible  for  retirement.  Compensation  shall  lie  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  highest  salary  received  while  in  government  employ,  provided  the  employee 
has  been  receiving  such  salary  for  at  least  one  year:  40  per  cent  if  the  length  of 
service  was  from  20  to  24  years,  50  per  cent  if  fron»  25  to  29  years,  and  60  per  cent 
if  30  years  or  over. 

Retirement  with  compensation  will  also  be  granted  an  employee  incapacitated 
for  further  work  through  illness  contracted  as  a  direct  result  of  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  the  amount  being  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  emploj’ee’s  highest 
salary  if  he  has  l)een  employed  less  than  8  years,  25  per  cent  if  from  8  to  14  years, 
30  per  cent  if  from  15  to  19  years,  and  on  the  retirement  basis  if  20  years  or  over. 
The  compensation  of  any  retired  employee  shall  never  exceed  200  colones  monthly. 

If  after  retirement  the  employee  is  still  able  to  render  service  he  maybe 
emjjloyed  by  the  Government,  receiving  the  salary  of  the  position  to  which  he 
has  l)een  appointed  if  it  exceeds  the  retirement  compensation,  or  the  retirement 
compensation  if  the  salary  is  less. 

Dependents  whose  claim  to  a  pension  on  the  death  of  an  emidoyee  will  be 
recognized  are  the  children,  the  widow  or  widower,  or  the  parents  of  the  deceased. 
The  right  of  sons  to  a  pension  ceases  when  they  reach  the  age  of  21,  and  that  of 
wives  and  daughters,  upon  their  marriage.  (Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  June  9, 
1930.) 

MEXICO 

Civil  aeronautics  act. — Acting  in  accordance  with  authority 
granted  him  by  Congress  in  a  legislative  (|ecree  of  December  29,  1929, 
President  Ortiz  Rubio  issued  a  civil  aeronautics  act  on  June  30,  1930. 
The  law  defines  the  official  meaning  of  various  aeronautical  terms  and 
the  limits  of  government  jurisdiction  in  matters  pertaining  to  civil 
aviation,  establishes  regulations  for  flying,  the  registration  of  planes, 
the  licensing  of  pilots  and  other  members  of  aeroplane  crews,  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  airports,  the  granting  and  revoca¬ 
tion  of  concessions,  and  the  operation  of  air  transport  lines,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  adequate  inspection  of  air  services  and  for  the  investigation  of 
accidents.  Although  the  law  went  into  effect  with  its  publication  in 
the  LHario  Oficial,  private  individuals  and  firms  owning  planes  or 
operating  air  transport  lines  have  been  allowed  six  months  to  comply 
with  its  provisions.  (Supplement  to  Diario  Oficial,  Mexico  City, 
June  30,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

Supervision  of  corporations. — Acting  in  accordance  with  an 
order  of  the  General  Financial  Inspection  Bureau  and  Article  62  of 
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Law  No.  817,  passed  July  2,  1926,  President  Guggiari  issued  a  decree 
on  June  24,  1930,  regulating  the  supervision  and  inspection  of  cor¬ 
porations.  The  decree  provides  that  all  charters  of  corporations 
seeking  authorization  to  operate  within  the  Republic  or  desiring  to 
modify  their  statutes  shall  be  submitted  to  the  General  Financial 
Inspection  Bureau  for  study  and  approval;  forbids  the  bureau  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  same  name  by  more  than  one  concern  or  to 
permit  a  company  to  bear  the  names  of  members  of  the  firm  without 
some  other  designation  revealing  its  character  or  the  nature  of  the 
business;  authorizes  the  attendance  of  an  inspector  at  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  of  any  corporation,  should  circumstances  so  justify; 
establishes  rules  for  the  periodic  examination  of  the  books  of  corpo¬ 
rations  by  the  accounting  office  and  also  by  the  Financial  Inspection 
Bureau  if  necessary;  and  makes  obligatory  the  submittal  of  quarterly 
statements  and  annual  reports  regarding  operations  of  all  corpora¬ 
tions  to  the  accounting  office.  {Diano  Oficial,  Asuncion,  June  25, 
1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

Contract  with  the  Bank  of  Venezuela. — The  Congress  of  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  approved  on  June  27,  1930,  a  contract  signed 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Venezuela,  a  private  institution.  By  virtue  of  the  contract, 
the  Bank  of  Venezuela  is  appointed  an  agent  and  auxiliary  bank  of 
the  national  treasury  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  receive  national 
revenues  and  to  make  payments  from  public  funds  according  to  law' 
and  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1930. 

The  Bank  of  Venezuela  is  required  by  this  contract  to  submit  to 
the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  a  monthly  statement  of  the  national 
Government’s  account  within  60  days;  the  statement  shall  show  the 
balance  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  a  detailed  account 
for  all  branches  of  the  bank,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  deposits  and 
withdrawals  of  Government  funds,  w'ith  the  debit  or  credit  balance 
of  the  Government  for  each  office.  The  statement  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  report  giving  the  revenue  for  the  month  itemized  by 
sources,  and  a  record  of  all  disbursements,  according  to  ministry  and 
also  according  to  branch  office. 

Furthermore,  the  bank  agrees  to  regulate  the  circulation  of  cur¬ 
rency  throughout  the  country,  and  w'ill  submit  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  data  collected  and  pertinent  observations  on  the  subject, 
together  w'ith  the  measures  recommended  for  the  situation. 

The  Bank  of  Venezuela  is  entitled  to  a  commission  of  seven-eighths 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  money  w'hich  it  may  collect  for  the  account  of 
the  National  Treasury  in  accordance  w'ith  the  present  contract;  this 
11954— 30— Bull.  10 - 5 
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commission  is  not  to  be  applied,  however,  to  specie  deposited  by  the 
Government  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  to  sums  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  or  treasury  agencies  to  the  bank,  nor  to  deposits  received 
by  the  bank  as  collateral  for  governmental  transactions.  {Gaceia 
Oficial,  Caracas,  June  28,  1930.) 


AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Cooperative  grain  elevator. — The  completion  of  the  first  coop¬ 
erative  grain  elevator  in  Argentina,  erected  in  Leones  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Union  of  that  city,  was  celebrated  on  July  13  nith  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies.  This  is  the  first  of  a  system  of  40  elevators  to 
be  erected  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Cordoba  by 
the  Association  of  Argentine  Cooperative  Societies,  of  which  the 
Agricultural  Union  of  Leones  is  a  member;  the  terminal  elevator  of 
the  chain  will  be  in  Rosario,  the  headquarters  of  the  association. 

The  Leones  elevator  has  10  cylindrical  sections  6.80  meters  (meter 
equals  3.28  feet)  in  diameter  and  20.30  meters  tall,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  appro.ximately  7,000  tons.  It  is  equipped  to  receive  or 
discharge  grain  at  the  rate  of  80  tons  an  hour,  or  about  16  freight 
cars  of  the  “Hamburg”  type  a  day,  and  has  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  functioning  of  such  an  establishment  in  the  most 
modern  manner. 

The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  high  government  officials,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  provincial  governments  of  Cordoba  and 
Santa  Fe,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  banking,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  institutions.  As  part  of  the  ceremonies,  all  the 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Union  signed  a  document  agreeing  that 
the  union  will  never  allow  the  elevator  to  pass  into  other  hands. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  8,  13,  15,  1930.) 

Other  achievements  of  Leones  in  cooperation  are  interestingly  de¬ 
scribed  in  Cooperacidn  en  Agricultura,  an  article  by  Leon  M.  Esta- 
brook.  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Scientific  Studies,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Chef  du  Service  Honoraire  de 
ITnstitut  International  de  I’Agriculture  de  Rome,  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  October,  1930,  Spanish  edition. 

Agricultural  expert  to  visit  Brazil. — At  the  instance  of  the 
General  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Promotion,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  Sr.  don  Enrique  Etcheverry,  an 
agricultural  e.xpert,  to  spend  two  months  in  Brazil  to  study  the  fruit 
trade  of  Argentina  with  that  nation.  {Boletln  Oficial,  Buenos  Aires, 
June  25,  1930.) 
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BRAZIL 

Pineapple  growing. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  appreciating 
the  value  to  the  nation  of  an  increased  pineapple  production,  has 
instructed  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Promotion  to  compile  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  districts  now  growing  this  fruit,  give  an  account  of  present 
conditions,  and  consider  the  possibility  of  transforming  such  regions 
into  centers  of  intensive  cultivation.  The  institute  has  also  been 
asked  to  make  a  study  of  the  various  systems  of  packing  employed 
in  shipping  and  suggest  changes  or  improvements;  to  investigate 
transportation  conditions  and  indicate  to  local  and  State  authorities 
any  immediate  measures  that  would  facilitate  shipment  and  reduce 
costs;  to  arrange  with  growers  for  the  organization  of  cooperative 
societies  to  promote  production  and  stimulate  consumption  both  in 
Brazil  and  abroad;  and  to  install  demonstration  farms  in  the  pine¬ 
apple-growing  districts  on  land  granted  by  the  State,  by  municipal¬ 
ities,  or  by  individuals,  these  farms  to  serve  as  experimental  centers 
for  cooperative  societies.  (Release  No.  I,  1930,  Servigos  Economicos 
e  Commerciaes  do  Ministerio  das  Relagoes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

Orange-growing. — The  growing  of  oranges  is  being  stimulated  in 
Brazil,  where  there  are  many  varieties  yielding  fruit  of  widely  differ¬ 
ent  shape,  taste,  color,  and  acidity.  The  varieties  known  as 
Bahia,  Pera,  and  Selecta,  however,  are  those  cultivated  to  the  greatest 
extent. 

The  Bahia  orange,  so  called  because  it  originated  in  the  State  of 
Bahia,  is  a  fruit  of  medium  size,  with  a  thin  smooth  rind,  much 
acidly-sweet  juice  and  no  seeds;  it  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  pulpy 
navel — hence  its  popular  name,  the  navel  orange.  Among  the  most 
extensively  cultivated  varieties  is  the  pera,  or  pear  orange;  it  is  ob¬ 
long  in  shape,  with  a  medium  thick  rind,  is  fairly  sweet  and  agree¬ 
able,  with  a  flavor  not  unlike  that  of  limes,  and  has  few  seeds.  These 
pear-shaped  oranges  are  largely  cultivated,  not  only  because  they 
keep  well  for  a  long  time  after  picking,  but  also  because  the  trees  do 
not  begin  to  yield  until  September,  a  few  months  after  the  Bahia  and 
Selecta  crops.  A  variety  of  the  pera,  called  perao  (big  pear),  matures 
still  later,  excellent  fruit  being  available  as  late  as  February;  it  is 
large  and  of  good  appearance,  very  juicy  and  without  seeds. 

The  following  table  gives  the  appro.ximate  number  of  orange  trees 


in  Brazil,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Institute  of  Commercial  De¬ 
velopment,  a  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture : 

State 

Number  > 

State 

Number 

Sao  Paulo _ _ 

7,  236,  000 

Matto  Grosso _ 

143,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro _ 

4,  500,  000 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul _ 

1,000,000 

Bahia _ 

Pernambuco _ 

400,  000 
15,000 

Other _ 

200,000 

Eapirito  .Santo _ 

Minas  Geraes _ 

400,  000 
1.  465,  000 

Total _ 

15,359,000 
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Of  the  total  number  of  trees  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  5,500,000 
are  young  trees,  which  should  be  yielding  a  minimum  of  6,000,000 
boxes  annually  within  the  next  five  years.  The  largest  and  most 
up-to-date  groves  in  the  State  are  to  be  found  in  the  districts  of 
Limeira,  Sorocaba,  Taubate  and  Cacapava.  The  production  of  the 
1,617,010  trees  now  in  bearing  is  estimated  at  1,451,101  boxes.  E.x- 
ports  from  the  State  during  1928  amounted  to  205,379  boxes. 

With  the  introduction  of  orange-growing  on  a  large  scale,  the  value 
of  lands  throughout  much  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  increased. 
Exports  in  1928,  including  those  from  the  Federal  district,  totaled 
432,738  boxes.  Although  orange-growing  is  an  industry  of  long 
standing  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  groves  have  not  been  developed  there 
as  extensively  as  in  the  States  mentioned  above.  Orange  groves  in 
Bahia  cover  630  hectares,  with  a  production  of  about  50,000,000 
oranges;  the  State  exported  276,000  oranges  in  1928.  The  groves  in 
Minas  Geraes  yield  220,000,000  oranges  annually,  all  of  which  are 
consumed  locally.  The  States  of  Pernambuco,  Espirito  Santo,  and 
Matto  Grosso  also  show  no  surplus  for  export.  The  oranges  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  have  been  known  in  the  River  Plate  markets  for  the 
past  20  years.  The  production  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  200,000- 
000  oranges;  exports  in  1928  amounted  to  889,000  oranges,  all  of 
which  were  sent  to  Argentina.  During  1929  several  hundred  bo.xes 
were  shipped  from  this  State  to  England  and  France,  thus  initiating 
exportation  to  Europe.  (Releases  Nos.  I,  V,  XXV,  and  XXVI, 
1930,  Seringos  Economuos  e  Commerciaes  do  Ministerio  das  Relagoes 
Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janerio.) 

CUBA 

Rice-growing  contest. — Regulations  for  the  national  rice-grow¬ 
ing  contest  announced  in  the  resolution  issued  July  7,  1930,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  have  been  published 
by  the  committee  in  charge.  Six  prizes  are  offered:  One  first  prize 
of  250  pesos,  donated  by  the  newspaper  El  Mundo  of  Habana,  and  a 
gold  medal,  bestowed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  five  second  prizes  of  100  pesos  each,  also  the  gift  of 
El  Mundo,  with  corresponding  silver  medals. 

To  enter  the  contest,  applicants  must  file  an  official  registration 
blank  on  which  the  following  information  will  appear:  City,  district, 
name  of  the  estate,  owner,  area  under  cultivation,  and  whether  the 
rice  was  planted  on  arable  or  irrigated  land,  on  high  or  low  land, 
with  or  without  fertilizer.  Contestants  must  have  at  least  one-half 
hectare  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  under  cultivation ;  and  the  regis¬ 
tration  blank  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  local  au¬ 
thorities  attesting  to  the  truth  of  its  contents.  Samples  submitted 
in  the  contest  shall  consist  of  2  sheaves  of  50  spikes  each,  and  2  pounds 
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of  the  same  rice  threshed,  but  unhulled.  {Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Habana,  August  9,  1930.) 

Pineapple  and  avocado  exports. — See  p.  1054. 

EL  SALVADOR 

Coffee  growers’  association. — The  constitution  of  the  Coffee 
Growers’  Association,  organized  inS  an  Salvador,  December  18,  1929, 
was  approved  by  President  Romero  Bosque  on  April  4,  1930.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  document  the  purposes  of  the  association  will  be  to 
study  problems  relative  to  the  production,  distribution  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  coffee  grown  in  El  Salvador,  to  promote  the  industry,  and  to 
improve  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  economic  status  of  the  producer. 
To  these  ends  the  association  intends  to  carry  on  an  active  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  hold  competitions  and  expositions  in  which  prizes  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  product  and  pre¬ 
paring  it  for  the  market  and  for  consumption.  The  society  will  also 
encourage  the  establishment  of  rural  schools  and  the  introduction  of 
more  widespread  instruction  in  agriculture,  maintain  relations  with 
similar  organizations  in  other  countries  and  take  part  in  congresses 
and  conferences  to  which  it  may  be  invited,  promote  commercial 
exchange  with  countries  which  purchase  large  amounts  of  Salvadorean 
coffee  or  in  which  its  coffee  brings  the  best  prices,  discourage  the  use 
of  adulterants,  maintain  a  bureau  of  information,  sponsor  lectures 
and  courses  of  study  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  issue  publications 
relative  to  the  industry.  Membership  in  the  association  is  open  to 
all  persons,  regardless  of  sex,  nationality  or  residence,  engaged  in 
growing  coffee  in  El  Salvador.  {Diario  Oficial,  San  Salvador,  June 
6,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Importation  of  corn. — The  increasing  production  of  corn  in 
Guatemala  is  reflected  in  the  diminishing  importation  of  that  com¬ 
modity,  showing  that  the  Republic  is  growing  almost  sufficient  to 
supply  the  national  demand.  Figures  supplied  by  the  General 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  giving  the  importation  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1929  and  1930,  are  as  follows: 


Month 

1 

1929 

1930 

1 

'  Bags 

Pounds 

Bags  1 

Pounds 

January _ 

16,257 

2,  813,  747 

5,  187 

767,  315 

February 

16,  414 

2,  308,  873 

2,308  1 

1  363, 021 

March . 

15,048 

1  2,  139,  593 

667  ! 

!  100, 378 

April - - - 

25,  917 

2,  942,  030 

1,259 

192,  897 

May _ 

35,  444 

4,  919,  352 

4,408 

578,  323 

Total _ 

109,080 

15,  123,  595 

13,  829 

1  2,  001,  934 

1 

{Diario  de  Centro  Amirica,  Guatemala  City,  July  8,  1930.) 
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HAITI 

Standardization  of  coffee. — See  p.  1058. 

HONDURAS 

Agricultural  committees. — On  July  15,  1930,  the  President 
issued  a  resolution  authorizing  the  organization  of  departmental  and 
municipal  agricultural  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  activities. 

Each  departmental  agricultural  committee  will  consist  of  seven 
members:  The  governor  of  the  Department,  who  Mill  be  chairman 
ex  officio;  the  mayor  of  the  departmental  capital,  vice  chairman  ex 
offixio;  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  three  other  members,  to  be  chosen 
from  among  prominent  agriculturists,  stock  raisers,  and  those  school 
teachers  who  have  done  significant  ivork  in  promoting  school  gardens. 
Each  municipal  committee  is  to  be  named  by  the  mayor  of  the  town 
in  M'hich  it  is  organized.  Members  of  these  agricultural  committees, 
M'hose  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  are  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  will  be  eligible  for  reelection. 
Meetings  are  to  be  held  regularly  once  a  month,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  chairman  may  deem  advisable. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  committees  are : 

To  take  a  census  of  all  agriculturists  and  stock  raisers,  one  copy  of  which 
should  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  another  to  the  General  Bureau 
of  Agriculture;  to  have  all  land  under  cultivation  or  used  for  stock  raising  sur¬ 
veyed,  and  figures  for  the  area  and  uses  of  the  land  compiled;  to  ask  that  each 
agriculturist  keep  a  record  of  the  yield  of  cereals,  bananas,  coffee,  sugarcane, 
tobacco,  fruit,  forage,  and  similar  products,  jxjr  unit  under  cultivation;  to  keep 
a  comparative  record  of  the  varieties  of  certain  plants  grown,  in  order  to  determine 
the  respective  yield,  time  of  ripening,  and  resistance  to  disease  and  drought;  to 
encourage  the  improvement  and  intensification  of  crops  by  the  use  of  selected 
seeds  and  modern  machinery;  to  advise  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  immediately 
of  the  appearance  of  any  plague  or  blight  attacking  crops  or  trees;  to  spread  in¬ 
formation  about  the  projjer  use  of  irrigation  for  different  soils;  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  poultry  by  crossing  with  jxidigreed  stock,  and  to  combat  diseases  to 
which  fowls  arc  especially  liable. 

The  committees  are  also  charged  with  the  construction  of  dikes,  irrigation 
canals,  cisterns  and  wells,  with  works  of  reforestation,  the  protection  of  virgin 
forests  and  of  woods  bordering  on  waterways,  the  planting  of  fruit  trees,  the 
breeding  of  finer  cattle,  the  extermination  of  animal  jxists,  and  the  study  of  the 
most  satisfactory  fodder  for  each  kind  of  stock.  (El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa, 
July  23,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Free  importation  of  seed. — In  an  effort  to  encourage  the 
development  of  agriculture  on  a  M'ider  scale,  an  order  was  recently 
issued  permitting  the  free  importation  of  seed  destined  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Farmers  who  are  interested  must  obtain  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion  a  permit  for  each  shipment,  after 
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which  they  must  deposit  with  the  customs  officials  a  sum  sufficient 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  regular  duty.  After  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  seed  was  used  as  specified,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Promotion  will  return  the  deposit  to  the  importer.  In 
case  the  import  duty  does  not  e.xceed  10  pesos,  the  seed  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  duty  free  without  other  formality  than  the  presentation  of 
the  permit  issued  by  the  department.  {El  Universal,  Me.xico  City, 
July  14, 1930.) 

Sugar-cane  production  during  1929. — According  to  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  report,  86,611  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  of  land  in 
Mexico  were  planted  to  sugar  cane  during  the  year  1929.  The  total 
production  of  that  year  reached  3,934,443  metric  tons,  or  an  average 
of  45,426  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds)  per  hectare.  Of 
all  the  States,  Veracruz  had  the  largest  area  under  cultivation,  and 
the  total  production  of  1,113,565  metric  tons  of  cane  from  the  23,328 
hectares  planted  was  also  the  largest  of  any  State.  Sinaloa,  with 
16,139  hectares  under  cultivation  and  a  production  of  653,420  metric 
tons,  was  second  in  importance  as  a  sugar-cane  producing  State, 
while  Puebla,  with  9,782  hectares  planted  to  cane  and  a  production 
of  446,478  metric  tons,  ranked  third.  The  largest  yield  per  hectare 
was  obtained  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  where  the  production  reached 
an  average  of  67,729  kilograms,  Michoacan  being  second  with  58,232 
kilograms  per  hectare.  (Banco  Nacional  de  Me.xico,  Monthly  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Business  Conditions  in  Mexico,  New  York,  April,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Distribution  of  arable  land. — On  July  3,  1930,  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  grant  of  5,000  hectares 
(hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  to  residents  of  Camoapa,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Chontales.  The  Governor  of  the  Province  is  made  reponsible 
for  its  equitable  distribution  among  the  heads  of  families  of  the  town. 
The  cost  of  surveying  the  land,  the  expenses  incident  to  the  issuing 
of  titles,  and  other  similar  charges,  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  object  of  this  distribution  of  land  is  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  in  that  section  of  the  country.  {El  Comercio,  Managua, 
July  4,  1930.) 

Association  of  banana  growers. — A  group  of  nearly  400  banana 
growers  recently  organized  in  Ciudad  Kama  to  promote  the  fruit 
industry.  An  executive  committee  was  named,  and  the  president 
authorized  to  take  such  action  as  might  seem  advisable  to  stimulate 
the  cultivation  or  the  marketing  of  bananas.  The  association  plans 
to  ask  banana  growers  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic  to  join  the 
oiganization.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  June  29,  1930.) 
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Meat  consumption  in  Buenos  Aires. — The  Bureau  of  Meat 
Inspection  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  compiled  figures  giving 
the  meat  consumption  in  the  Federal  Capital  for  the  years  1929  and 
1928.  The  greater  part  of  the  meat — 59.23  per  cent  in  1929,  58.02 
per  cent  in  1928 — came  from  the  slaughterhouses  of  Liniers,  a  suburb 
of  Buenos  Aires  within  the  Federal  district.  Cold-storage  plants 
near  the  capital  provided  39.47  and  41.75  per  cent,  respectively,  and 
other  slaughterhouses  in  the  Federal  district  supplied  the  rest.  The 
following  tables  show  the  total  and  per  capita  consumption  for  Buenos 
Aires,  and  the  source  of  the  meat: 


' 

1929 

1928 

Kilograms 

Per  cent 

Kilograms 

Per  cent 

Total  consumption  of  meat:  ; 

Beef _ 

Lamb  and  mutton _ 

Pt»rk  and  pork  products. 

238,  182,  840 
20,  .520,  724 
29,  102,  19.5 

82.  74 

7.  13 
10.  13 

230,  080,  408 
19,  024,  703 
34,  140,  325 

81.  49 
!  0.  76 

1  11.75 

Total _ 

287,871,70.5 

100.  (M) 

290,  451,  490 

KM).  00 

Per  capita  consumption  of 
meat: 

Beef _ _ 

Lamb  and  mutton _ 

Pork  and  pork  products. 

li:i.  9.5.5 
9,  821 
13.  9.52 

1 

. .  11.5.710  . 

. .  9.  .594  . 

_  10.094  . . 

Total _ 

1  137.  728 

_  141.  998  . 

Origin  of  meat: 

Slaughterhouses  in 

Liniers _ 

Cold  storage _ 

Other  slaughterhouses 
in  the  Federal  district. 

170,  514,  597 
:  113,017,191 

3,  739,  977 

59.  23 
;  39.  47 

i  1.  30 

i 

108,520,110 
121,  200,  833 

058,  747 

1 

58.02 
41.  75 

.23 

Total _ 

1  287,871,705 

j  100.  00 

290,  451,  090 

100.00 

(La  Pnnsa,  Buenos  .\ire8,  July  6,  1930.) 

Air  mail  to  Southern  Argentina. — The  mail  service  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Bahia  Blanca,  San  Antonio  Oeste,  and  Trelew, 
which  has  been  functioning  twice  a  week  since  October  31,  1929,  over 
a  combined  rail  and  air  route,  has  been  e.xtended  to  the  extreme  south 
of  the  Republic  to  include  Puerto  Deseado,  San  Julian,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Rio  Gallegos.  Mail  goes  weekly  over  the  extended  route;  the 
return  trip  to  Buenos  Aires  is  made  entirely  by  air.  {Boletln  de 
Correos  y  Teligrqfos,  Buenos  Aires,  June  5,  1930.) 
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BOLIVIA 

Air  service  in  Bolivia. — On  July  30,  1930,  the  initial  flif^ht  was 
made  in  the  fortnightly  air  service  established  between  La  Paz  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  From  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Suarez  the  journey  is  made 
in  planes  belonging  to  the  Lloyd  Adreo  Boliviano,  and  from  there  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  those  of  the  Syndicate  Condor  Ltda.  Mail  for 
Europe  proceeds  by  steamer  from  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  following  figures  show  the  operations  of  the  Lloyd  A6reo 
Boliviano  since  its  organization  in  August,  1925: 


Flights  made _  2,153  Mail  carried  (kilograms  *) _  11,062 

Passengers  carried _  8,532  Baggage  carried  (kilograms)..  .59,838 

Hours  flown _  3,360  Freight  carried  (kilograms)..  52,  .564 

Kilometers  flown  ' _  476,  568 


>  Kilometer  erjuals  0.62  mile. 

>  Kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds. 

{El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  20,  22,  23,  and  24,  1930;  Foreign  Aero¬ 
nautical  News,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  June  27, 1930.) 

Second  annual  fair. — On  July  20,  1930,  the  opening  of  the  second 
annual  fair  at  La  Paz  was  largely  attended.  The  exhibits  were 
varied,  and  included  cattle,  goods  manufactured  in  the  country,  and 
paintings  by  Bolivian  artists.  Folk  music  was  performed.  {El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  July  20,  22,  23,  and  24,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Paper  industry. — In  variety  and  quality  the  paper  produced  in 
Brazil  to-day  is  comparable  to  that  of  other  countries.  Up  to  five 
years  ago,  Brazilian  mills  produced  only  wrapping  papers  and  stock 
of  medium  quality.  At  present  the  finest  kinds  of  glazed,  bond  and 
writing  papers  are  manufactured,  equal  to  any  made  abroad. 
Recently  one  of  the  more  important  mills  installed  machinery  at  a 
cost  of  6,000  contos  for  the  production  of  cigarette  paper;  the  plant  is 
now  equipped  to  satisfy  the  entire  demand  for  this  article  in  Brazil. 
The  largest  paper  mills  are  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo;  this  one  State 
produces  more  than  half  the  entire  output  of  all  Brazil.  Less  than  a 
decade  ago  there  were  only  eight  paper  mills,  w'hose  combined  capital 
did  not  exceed  25,000  contos,  operating  in  the  Republic.  At  present 
the  number  has  increased  to  18,  with  a  capital  of  approximately 
200,000  contos. 

The  raw  material  used  consists  of  rags,  pulp  made  from  native 
timber,  old  paper,  capim  grass,  and  bamboo,  all  of  Brazilian  origin,  and 
cellulose,  imported  principally  from  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
A  well-known  specialist.  Dr.  Pio  Correa,  has  studied  Brazilian  flora  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  native  supply  of  cellulose; 
it  is  his  opinion  that  the  mills  could  obtain  it  by  using  banana,  cotton. 
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maize,  sorghum,  and  rice  and  sugarcane  by-products  as  a  normal 
source  of  supply,  with  the  extensive  forests  as  a  leserve.  In  addition, 
the  industry  could  count  on  reserves  of  raw  material  from  the  swamp 
lands  found  throughout  the  country.  “  Marshy  lands,”  states  this 
expert,  “are  very  valuable  sources  of  celhdose,  since  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  characteristic  of  them  provides  unlimited  (piantities  of 
many  rapidly  growing  plants  which  are  constantly  renewing  them¬ 
selves  {piri,  piri-pin,  ticirica,  guassu,  navalha  de  mico,  aninga  and 
tabm);  these  plants  are  of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  some  because  of  the  excellence  of  their  fibers  and  others  because 
of  the  large  percentage  of  high-grade  cellulose  they  contain.”  (Release 
No.  Ill,  1930,  Seri'igos  Economicos  e  Comtnerciaes  do  Alinisterio  das 
Relaqdes  Exteriores,  Rio  de  Janeiro.) 

CHILE 

Business  census. — When  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  took  the 
industrial  census  of  1928,  it  also  listed  all  business  houses  function¬ 
ing  during  that  year.  The  term  “business  houses”  in  this  instance 
does  not  include  banks,  slaughterhouses,  markets,  pawnshops,  or 
insurance  companies,  data  for  all  of  which  appear  in  other  surveys 
prepared  by  the  bureau.  The  following  table  gives  the  capital  and 
investment  in  business  houses,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the 
proprietor.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  corporations  and 
societies  organized  according  to  Chilean  law  are  considered  Chilean, 
irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  the  stockholders,  w’hile  enterprises 
belonging  to  a  single  person  are  classified  according  to  the  nationality 
of  the  owner. 


Nationality 

Capital  (in  millions  of 
pesos) 

Investment  (in  millions  of 
pesos) 

Pesos 

Per  cent 

Pesos 

Per  cent 

Chilean _ 

874.  7 

71.  0 

1,  512.  2 

72.5 

-Arab _ 

4.  8 

.  4 

8.  4 

.4 

Chinese _ 

6.  5 

.  5 

12.  1 

.6 

English _ : 

39.  7 

3.  2 

,  36.  9 

1.8 

French _ 

32.  0 

2.  6 

42.  9 

2.  1 

German _ .. _ i 

21.  3 

1.  7 

30.  4 

1.5 

Italian _ 

58.  1 

4  7 

,  90.  3 

4.3 

Japanese _ 1 

1.  1 

.  1 

1  1. 3 

.  1 

Russian _ 

6.  2 

.  5 

7.  1 

.3 

Spanish _ 

93.  1 

7.  6 

153.  2 

7.3 

Syrian _ 

Lnited  States _ 

1  45. 2 

3.  7 

75.  1 

a6 

1  6.  5 

.  5 

44  3 

2. 1 

Yugoslav _ 

16.  1 

1.  3 

23.  7 

1.  1 

Other  nationalities _ 

27.  7 

2.  2 

48.  1 

2.3 

Total . . 

i  1,  233.  0 

1 

100.  0 

2,  086.  0 

100.0 

{Estadlstica  Chilena,  Santiago,  May,  1930.) 
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Paper  production  and  importation. — The  General  Bureau  of 
Statistics  has  made  studies  of  the  national  production  and  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  writing,  printing  (e.xclusive  of  that  for  newspapers),  and 
wrapping  paper  for  the  past  three  years.  The  results  of  these  inves¬ 
tigations  are  shown  in  the  tables  given  below.  The  figures  do  not 
include  those  for  newspaper  stock,  all  of  which  is  imported,  and  of 
which  about  12,000  tons  are  used  yearly.  Paper  manufactured  in  the 
country  is  used  exclusively  for  magazines,  books,  and  similar  printed 
matter. 

The  decrease  in  importation  during  1928  may  be  explained  by  tariff 
changes  that  w’ent  into  effect  in  that  year.  The  greatly  increased 
figures  for  w’riting  and  printing  paper  for  1929  were  considered  by  the 
bureau  to  indicate  a  greater  consumption  of  paper  by  periodicals, 
especially  those  issued  by  Government  divisions. 


Paper  production  and  importation 


Writing  and  printing  paper 

w  •  1 

W  rapping  paper 

Total 

Production  Importation 

Production 

Importation 

!  Tom  Tom 

1 

Tom  ; 

Tom 

Tom 

1927 _ 

2,  513.  3  9,  615.  0 

3,  866.  7 

1,  617.  1 

17,  612.  1 

1928 _ 

2,  740.  1  2,  278.  4 

4,  246.  6  1 

i  1,  135.  2 

10,  400.  3 

1929 _ 

!  3,  940.  3  12,  150.  0 

i 

4,  116.  2 

930.  1 

21,  136.  6 

(Boletin  Mensual,  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Santiago,  May,  1930.) 


Wool  exports. — The  amount  and  value  of  wool  exported  from 
Chile  during  the  last  nine  years  is  as  follows: 


Year  j 

Amount  (tons) 

Value  (millions 
of  pesos) 

1921 . . . ! 

12,  187 
12,  695 
10,  461 

25,  720.  8 
17,  596.  1 
25,  933.  5 

1  44,  999.  5 

!  63,  317.  7 

38,  208.  9 

1922 _ _ 

1923 _ 

1924... . 

12'  420 

1925 . . 

12;  988 

11,  215 

12,  424 

1926 _ 

1927 . . 

i  39,  815.  7 

!  57,  396.  8 

1  56,  254.  8 

1 

1928 . 

12,  073 
10,  636 

1929 _ 

19(^01^0/1  Oficial  de  la  Bolsa  de  Corredores  de  Valparaiso,  Valparaiso,  May  22, 

COLOMBIA 

Financial  mission. — The  new  President  of  the  Republic,  Dr. 
Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  has  engaged  five  American  experts  in  public 
administration,  finance,  banking  practice,  and  political  economy,  who 
i^ill  study  Colombian  conditions  in  these  fields  and  suggest  means  for 
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improvement  wherever  desirable.  The  chairman  of  the  mission  is 
Prof.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  noted  expert  in  government  finance,  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  similar  mission  to  Colombia  in  1923.  {Remsta  del  Banco 
de  la  Republica,  Bogota,  June,  1930.) 

Petroleum  production. — According  to  the  Redsta  del  Banco  de 
la  Republica,  Bogota,  June,  1930,  petroleum  production  in  Colombia 
for  the  years  1922  to  1929  and  in  the  first  four  months  of  1930  was 
as  follows: 


Year 

Thousands 
of  barrels 

Year 

Thousands 
of  barrels 

1922 _ _ _ 

323 

425 

448 

1,  007 

1926 _ 

6,  444 
15,  761 
20,  000 
20,  384 

1923 _ _ _ 

1927 _ _ _ 

1924 _ 

1928 _  _ 

1925 _ 

1929 . . - . . 

Month 

Thousands  of  barrels 

Month 

Thousands  of  barrels 

1U29 

IKiO 

1929 

1930 

Januarv _ 

■  “ 

1,  673 

1,  499 

1,  677 

1,  623 

1,  780 
1,  741 

1,  722 

1,  523 

1,  778 

1,  646 

July _ _ 

1,  723 

1,  758 

1,  689 

1,  814 
1,  704 

1,  701 

Februarv _ 

August _ 

March _ 

.April _ 

Mav _ 

Noveinljer _ 

June _ 

Decemlter _ 

Banana  exports. — Banana  exports  from  the  port  of  Santa  Marta 
in  1927,  1928,  1929  and  the  first  five  months  of  1930  are  stated  by  the 
Redsta  del  Banco  de  la  Republica,  Bogota,  June,  1930,  to  have  been 
as  follows : 

[.All  figures  in  thousands] 


Bunches 

Weight,  kilo¬ 
grams  (2.2  lbs.) 

Value 

(pesos) 

1927 _ _ 

8,  658 
10,221  i 
11,203 
718 

196,  624 
230,  368 
233,  458 
8,  158 

5,725 

8,885 

1928 _ _ _ _ _ 

1929 _ _ _ 

8;  989 

1930 — January _ 

'699 

February _ 

727 

16;  413 

623 

March _ 

1,  236 

1,  282 
912 

28,  374 
28,  573 
,  20, 680 

1 

1,  049 

April _ 

1,099 

795 

May _ 

COSTA  RICA 

President’s  message. — According  to  the  message  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  to  Congress  on  May  1 , 1930,  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  principal  articles  exported  in  1929,  in  comparison  with  figures  for 
1928,  w-ere  as  follows: 
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1 

Product  1 

1 

1 

Unit  j 

Amount 

Value  (colones) 

1 

1929 

1928  j 

1929 

1923 

Metric  tons _ 

19,676 
6,  112,  170 

1  5, 906 

!  5, 016 

18,842 

7,323,481 

5,  769 

6,  445 

i 

:48,  900,  000  ' 

49,  500,  000 

Tons _ 

1  3,  581,  076 
!  465, 972 

! 

4,  098,  176 
518,  568 

_ do _ 

! 

The  Costa  Rican  imports  for  1929  amounted  to  149,564  metric 
tons,  or  21,618  tons  more  than  for  1928,  and  had  a  total  value  of 
$20,163,936.  Included  in  these  figures  are  22,960  head  of  cattle, 
valued  at  $683,494,  imported  from  Nicaragua. 

Important  public  works  carried  on  during  1929  included  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pier  at  Puntarenas,  the  electrification  of  the  Pacific 
Railway,  and  work  on  the  highway  from  San  Ramon  to  llio  Grande. 
{La  Gaceta,  San  Jose,  May  3,  1930.) 

CUBA 

National  budget  for  1929-1930. — The  budget  adopted  by  the 
Republic  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  1930-1931  (July  1-June  30)  totals 
76,790,000  pesos.  The  details  of  the  estimated  revenues  and  expendi- 


tures  for  that  period 

are  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED 

REVENUES 

Pesos 

Pesos 

Customs  receipts _ 

37,  006,  500.  00 

Land  rents _ 

25,  568,  000.  00 

Port  dues  and  im- 

Loan  taxes _ 

5,  000,  000.  00 

provements _ 

Consular  fees . . 

1,  500,  000.  00 
1,  200,  000.  00 

National  lottery _ 

4,  000,  000.  00 

Communications  re¬ 
ceipts _ 

2,  515,  500.  00 

Total _ 

76,  790,  000.  00 

ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES 

Presidency  of  the  Re- 

Pesos 

Department  of  W^ar 

Pesos 

public _ 

439,  938.  00 

and  Navv _ 

12,  031,  390.  53 

Department  of  State.. 

1,  535,  722.  68 

Department  of  Com- 

Department  of  Justice. 

339,  036.  00 

munications _ 

5,  319,  780.  05 

Department  of  Gov- 

Veterans’  pension 

eminent _ 

4,  747,  205.  67 

fund _ 

5,  318,  934.  55 

Treasury  Department. 

4,  866,  400.  34 

Special  public  works 

Department  of  Agri- 

fund _ 

1,  000.  00 

culture.  Commerce, 

Port  works  and  im- 

and  Labor _ 

1,  128,  747.  79 

provements _ 

962,  385.  00 

Department  of  Public 

Special  pensions  fund. 

185,  697.  04 

Works _  _ 

3,  702,  791.  27 

National  debt  service. 

16,  527,  726.  05 

Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine 

Reserve  fund _ 

35,  383.  18 

14,  108,  756.  92 

Total _ 

76,  790,  000.  00 

Arts _ 

Department  of  Sanita- 

tion  and  Public  Wel¬ 
fare _ 

5,  539.  104.  93 
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The  service  of  the  national  debt  will  be  met  by  sums  allocated 
from  certain  items  in  the  general  revenues.  The  amounts  so  assigned 
and  the  interest,  amortization,  and  other  charges  to  be  paid  out  of 
these  funds,  are  as  follows: 

REVENUE  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 


Pesos 

Customs  receipts _ _ _ _ _  11,  742,  486.  05 

Port  dues  and  improvements _  537,  615.  00 

Land  rents _  2,  566,  625.  00 

Loan  taxes _ _ _ _ _  1,681,000.00 


Total _ _ _  16,527,726.05 

AMORTIZATION  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

External  debt:  Pesos 

$35,000,000,  5  per  cent,  Sjieyer,  1904 . 1,  701,  000.  00 

$16,500,000,  4'i  jier  cent,  Speyer,  1909 _  1,  030,  000.  00 

$10,000,000,  5  per  cent,  Morgan,  1914 _  666,  000.  00 

$50,000,000,  554  per  cent,  Morgan,  1923 _  4,  246,  625.  00 

Internal  debt:  Pes«s 

5  per  cent,  1905 . . . . . .  447,  610.  00 

5  per  cent,  1918 _ _ _ _  537,  615.  00 

554  per  cent,  1927 _  1,  250,  000.  00 

Extra  expenses  authorized  by  the  legislature _  2,  659,  617.  00 

Extra  expenses  authorized  by  the  courts _  3,  989,  259.  05 


Total.. _ _  16,527,726.05 

{Gacela  Oficial,  Habana,  .June  28,  1930.) 


Pineapple  and  avocado  exports. — According  to  official  statistics, 
39,045  dozen  pineapples  in  bulk,  and  1,445,197  crates  containing  a 
total  of  35,280,762  of  the  same  fruit  were  e.xported  during  the  season 
ending  June  30, 1930.  During  the  same  period  the  Bureau  of  Vege¬ 
table  Inspection  e.xamined  133,330  crates,  baskets  and  bo.xes  of  avo¬ 
cados  (alligator  pears)  packed  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 
{Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  August  3,  1930.) 

New  bus  line. — The  operation  of  a  new  bus  service  between 
Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara  was  begun  on  July  26,  shortly  after  the 
completion  of  the  section  of  the  Central  Highway  joining  the  two 
cities.  Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  recall  that  the  magnificent 
Central  Highway,  traversing  almost  the  full  length  of  the  Republic, 
is  now  nearly  completed.  (See  upper  illustration,  page  1025.)  The 
busses  will  run  on  a  half-hour  schedule.  (Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Habana,  July  2,  1930.) 
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Progress  from  1924  to  1929. — Among  the  outstanding  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  years  1924  to  1929, 
Santo  Domingo,  a  magazine  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Consulate  General  in  New  York,  mentions  the  following  in  its 
February  and  May,  1930,  issues; 

Highways  were  constructed  from  Hato  Mayor  to  Seybo,  Seybo  to 
Higuey,  Seybo  to  La  Romana,  Azua  to  the  Haitian  frontier  through 
San  Juan  and  Las  Matas,  Rincon  to  San  Francisco  de  Macoris, 
Rincon  to  Cotuy,  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  to  Pimentel,  Sanchez  to 
Matanzas,  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiago,  Moca  to  Salcedo,  Moca  to 
Jamao,  Monte  Cristi  to  Dejabon,  Santiago  to  San  Jose  de  las  Matas, 
and  Santiago  to  Tamboril.  Twenty-nine  steel  and  concrete  bridges 
were  built,  as  well  as  docks  at  Monte  Cristi,  port  works  at  Puerto 
Plata,  and  irrigation  works  in  Santiago,  Guayabin,  Las  Chacras, 
Azua,  San  Juan,  Bani,  and  Duverge.  Agricultural  settlements  were 
installed  at  Bonao,  Jamao,  Guayubin,  Seybo,  Restauracion,  Peder- 
nales  and  Capotillo,  an  institute  of  agriculture  opened  at  Moca,  and 
several  experimental  stations  established. 

In  the  field  of  education  and  public  welfare  mention  is  made  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  school  buildings — from  302  to  805 — during 
the  period,  as  M'ell  as  the  construction  of  the  General  and  Maternity 
Hospital  and  waterworks,  an  aqueduct  and  a  sewer  system  at  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  organization  of  fresh  milk  centers  for  infants. 

A  broadcasting  station  was  established  in  Santo  Domingo  and  local 
radio  stations  at  Santiago,  Puerto  Plata,  Monte  Cristi,  and  Barahona. 
Among  the  outstanding  events  in  international  lelations  and  national 
economy  reference  is  made  to  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
ending  in  friendly  settlement  a  boundary  controversy  of  50  years’ 
standing,  and  to  the  drawing  up,  adoption,  and  execution  of  the 
Vasquez-Dawes  plan  based  upon  a  scientific  budget  system  and  a 
general  policy  of  retrenchment  in  public  expenditures. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  many  of  these  improvements,  the 
result  of  long  years  of  patience  and  devotion,  w’ere  swept  away  in  a 
day  when  early  in  September  a  hurricane  racing  through  the  West 
Indies  struck  the  Republic,  causing  widespread  destruction  and  an 
appalling  loss  of  life. 

Lumber  industry. — Some  months  ago  a  group  of  Dominican  and 
.  American  business  men  formed  a  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  Santo 
Domingo  Club  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  modern  tourist  hotel  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  and  establishing  lumber  and  pulp  mills  to 
handle  the  timber  resources  of  the  club  property  in  the  Province  of 
Azua.  The  company  has  acquired  approximately  900  square  miles — 
600,000  acres — of  virgin  timberland  in  the  Province  of  Azua,  in  the 
south  central  part  of  the  island.  This  section  of  the  Republic  has  an 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL.  SANTO  DOMINGO 

This  cathedral,  completed  in  1540,  was  the  first  erected  in  the  New  World.  One  of  the  few  building 
left  standing  in  the  city  after  the  hurricane  of  last  September,  it  gave  temporary  shelter  to  many  pe^ 
sons  left  homeless  by  the  disaster. 
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extensive  network  of  waterw^ays  and  lofty  mountains  in  the  north  and 
west  that  catch  the  moisture  and  pour  it  in  tremendous  volume  through 
the  thickly  timbered  valleys.  The  tract  acquired  by  the  company  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  mahogany,  lignum-vitae,  rosewood,  ebony,  walnut, 
mara,  caya,  caracoli,  and  oak  of  superior  quality.  In  the  higher  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  tract  grow  also  large  quantities  of  soft  fibrous  woods  suit¬ 
able  for  the  making  of  paper  pulp  and  wood  dyes.  Both  the  lumber  and 
pulp  mills  to  be  established  on  the  Ozama  River  near  Santo  Domingo 
City  will  be  run  by  electricity  and  when  in  operation  will  employ 
300  men  or  more  on  a  permanent  basis.  {Santo  Domingo,  February 
and  May,  1930.) 

Although  the  Province  of  Azua  was  not  in  the  path  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  hurricane,  the  plans  of  the  company  will  doubtless  be  modified 
by  the  disaster. 

ECUADOR 

Petroleum  production  in  1929. — The  following  statistics,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  show  the  production  of  petroleum 
during  the  year  1 929  and  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from 
that  source : 


Month  1  Production  j 

Revenue 

January _ 

Oallont  1 

4,  392,  165  1 
4,071,345  ' 
4,662,014 
4,330,939 
4,426,370 

4,  983,  370 

5,  341,  488 
5,  263,  358 
4,  943,  557 
4,  947,  550 
4,  576,  962 
4,  630,  866 

Sucre! 

78,  336.  57 
72,  578.  77 
83,  548.  80 

77,  204.  65 

78,  997.  80 
89,  141.  35 

!  95,  776.  28 

94,  138.  85 
88,  264.  30 
,  88,  338.  02 

81,  658.  20 

82,  689.  14 

February _ 

March _ 

April _ 

May _ 

June _ 

July _ 

August _ 

September _ 

October _ 

November _ 

December _ 

Total _ 

56,  569,  984 

i  1,  010,  672.  73 

The  principal  producer  was  the  Anglo  Ecuadorean  Oil  Fields  (Ltd.), 
with  a  total  production  of  54,672,996  gallons  during  the  year.  {Bole- 
tin  de  Hacienda,  Quito,  March,  1930.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Coffee  growers’  association. — See  page  1045. 

GUATEMALA 

Information  bureau. — On  July  15,  1930,  there  was  established 
in  Guatemala  City  an  information  bureau  known  as  “Odci”  (Oficina 
de  Cooperacion  Interamericana),  an  agency  for  the  dissemination  of 
inter-American  press  information.  “Odci”  has  no  connection  with 
11954— 30— Bull.  10 - 6 
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private  or  official  news  agencies,  or  with  any  organizations  dealing 
with  general  or  scientific  propaganda.  {Diario  de  Centro  America, 
Guatemala  City,  July  22,  1930.) 

HAITI 

Standardization  of  coffee. — After  a  careful  study  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  thus  far  of  the  coffee  standardization  system,  an  order  was 
recently  issued  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  reducing  the  e.xport 
duties  on  the  first  three  standard  grades  of  Haitian  coffee  to  0.15, 
0.20,  and  0.25  gourdes  per  kilogram,  respectively.  The  order,  issued 
on  August  9,  1930,  abrogates  article  5  of  the  order  of  September  7, 
1929,  and  will  apply  to  all  coffee  of  standaid  grades  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 
declared  for  export  on  and  after  September  1,  1930.  It  is  expected 
that  these  new  reductions  will  in  no  way  tend  to  reduce  the  total 
revenue  of  the  country,  for  the  loss  in  export  duties  should  be  fully 
offset  by  increased  levenues  from  imports,  as  an  increased  purchasing 
power  may  be  expected  from  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  the  better 
grades  of  coffee. 

Realizing  that  the  premature  gathering  of  unripe  coffee  berries 
leads  to  poor  preparation  and  that  the  presence  of  foreign  matter 
is  not  only  harmful  but  decreases  the  value  of  the  crop,  the  Chief 
Executive  issued  on  the  same  date  another  order  regulating  the 
preparation  and  the  domestic  sale  of  coffee.  Without  affecting  the 
special  measures  governing  coffee  for  export,  this  order  forbids  any¬ 
one  to  offer  for  sale,  to  buy,  or  to  accept  in  payment  coffee  containing 
more  than  5  per  cent  green  berries;  more  than  100  defective  beans  per 
sample  of  500;  or  more  than  two  stones  per  sample  of  500  beans  or 
parts  of  beans.  Violations  of  this  order  will  be  penalized  by  seizure. 
{Le  Moniteur,  Port  au  Prince,  August  11,  1930;  Monthly  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  Office  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver, 
Port  au  Prince,  July,  1930.) 

HONDURAS 

International  bridge. — Work  was  begun  early  in  August,  1930, 
on  the  preliminary  construction  of  the  international  bridge  to  span 
the  Goascoran  River.  When  completed,  the  bridge  will  form  part  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway,  and  unite  the  Republics  of  El  Salvador 
and  Honduras.  The  Government  of  Honduras  has  appropriated 
80,000  pesos  for  its  share  of  the  construction.  {El  Cronista,  Teguci¬ 
galpa,  July  24,  1930.) 

Roads  opened. — On  July  19,  1930,  two  stretches  of  highway  were 
formally  opened.  One  was  the  Portillo  Gonzalez-Cerro  Dorado  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Bermudez  Highway,  in  the  Department  of  Yoro;  the 
other  was  the  road  from  El  Corpus  to  San  Juan,  in  the  Department  of 


A  COFFEE-CLEANING  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  PETIT  QOAVE,  HAITI 
Haiti’s  exports  of  coflec  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  nearly  $13,000,000. 


HAITIAN  LOGWOOD 

Logwood,  from  which  a  dye  is  obtained,  is  exported  in  large  quantities  by  Haiti. 
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Choluteca.  The  completion  of  these  roads  is  a  result  of  the  campaign 
of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  seconded  by  many  towns,  for  better 
highways  throughout  the  Republic.  When  these  two  roads  are 
finished,  they  will  connect  the  communities  in  their  districts  with  the 
main  highways  of  the  nation,  and  will  advance  intercommunication 
between  Departments  and  between  municipalities.  (El  Cronista, 
Tegucigalpa,  July  22,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Increased  petroleum  production. — During  the  first  quarter  of 
1930,  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  Mexico  amounted  to  10,- 
479,749  barrels  against  10,171,321  during  the  corresponding  period  of 

1929,  an  increase  of  308,428  barrels.  Exports  of  petroleum  and  its 
by-products  during  the  quarter  totaled  5,598,163  barrels  against 
5,464,186  during  the  first  three  months  of  1929,  a  gain  of  133,977 
barrels.  (Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico,  Monthly  Summary  of  Business 
Conditions  in  Mexico,  New  York,  April,  1930.) 

Opening  of  labor  bank. — Formal  ceremonies  attended  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Labor  Bank  in  Mexico  City  on  July  7,  1930.  The  bank  was 
established  in  accordance  with  a  law  issued  by  the  President  on  Janu¬ 
ary  30,  1930;  see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  June, 

1930.  (El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  July  8,  1930.) 

Production  of  window  glass. — Production  of  sheet  window  glass 

on  an  extensive  scale  has  recently  been  begun  by  the  glass  factory 
in  Monterrey.  A  new  plant  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machin¬ 
ery  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  said  to  be  more 
than  1,000,000  pesos.  It  is  expected  that  the  output  of  the  factory 
will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  entire  Republic.  (El 
Universal,  Mexico  City,  July  9,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Publicity  material. — On  June  6,  1930,  the  Ministry  of  Govern¬ 
ment  signed  a  contract  with  the  Diario  Moderno  of  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  by  which  that  paper  agreed  to  publish  a  special  Nicara¬ 
guan  issue  to  consist  of  from  40  to  60  pages.  The  number  will  contain 
photographs  and  articles  of  activities  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
Government  and  of  varied  aspects  of  national  life,  and  should  be 
valuable  in  spreading  information  about  the  Republic.  (La  Gaceta, 
Managua,  June  17,  1930.) 

Road  and  railway  construction. — At  the  beginning  of  July  of 
this  year  the  highway  between  Rivas  and  San  Jorge  was  finished. 
This  well-built  road  is  3  miles  long  and  27  feet  wide.  It  has  11 
culverts. 

On  July  11,  1930,  work  was  begun  on  a  railw'ay  from  San  Jorge 
to  San  Juan  del  Sur  by  way  of  Rivas.  When  completed,  this  new 
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artery  connecting  Lake  Nicaragua  with  the  Pacific  will  serve  a  large 
section  of  the  nation.  (A7  Cornercio,  Managua,  July  12,  1930.) 

Association  of  banana  growers. — See  page  1047. 

PANAMA 

Establishment  of  free  zones. — President  Arosemena  issued  a 
decree  on  July  17,  1930,  appointing  a  committee  of  six  members  to 
study  the  possible  establishment  of  commercial  free  zones  in  the  ports 
of  the  Republic.  The  naming  of  the  free  zones  committee  by  the 
Government  is  the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  a  long-cherished 
plan  to  break  down  the  tariff  barriers  that  at  present  prevent  Panama 
from  becoming  a  general  warehouse  and  distribution  center  for  the 
near-by  countries  of  the  Americas. 

Under  the  present  fiscal  system  merchandise  entering  Panama  to 
be  stored  for  a  limited  time  before  reexportation  has  to  pay  the  same 
import  duties  as  shipments  for  local  consumption.  Not  until  the 
reexported  consignments  have  reached  their  final  destination,  and  the 
consular  and  shipping  documents  are  presented  to  prove  arrival  and 
delivery,  does  the  treasury  return  to  the  Panamanian  consignee  95  per 
cent  of  the  import  duties  paid  by  him.  Besides  this  loss  of  5  per  cent 
the  distributor  finds  that  present  proceedings  are  unduly  compli¬ 
cated;  moreover,  it  is  often  very  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to 
obtain  the  documents  required  before  the  duties  on  reshipped  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  returned. 

The  commission  is  to  study  whether  this  tariff  barrier  may  be  broken 
down  by  the  establishment  of  free  zones,  thus  allowing  Panama  to 
make  the  most  of  its  geographical  position  and  other  advantages  and 
become  the  great  center  of  commercial  distribution  for  the  Americas. 
{Star  and  Herald,  Panama  City,  July  18,  1930.) 

Emergency  landing  fields. — Sites  have  been  selected  for  eight 
emergency  landing  fields  between  Panama  City  and  La  Mesa,  in  the 
Province  of  Veraguas,  for  the  use  of  aviators  flying  over  the  Republic 
of  Panama;  others  will  gradually  be  established  along  the  rest  of  the 
route  between  La  Mesa  and  the  Costa  Rican  frontier.  The  work  in 
connection  with  these  fields  is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Sehor  Eduardo  Icaza  A.,  w'ho  is  a  member  of  the  National  Aviation 
Commission  and  also  has  charge  of  the  construction  work  of  the 
Paitilla  National  Aerodrome.  The  places  selected  for  emergency 
landing  fields  are  natural  fields  whose  only  requirements  are  adequate 
markings  to  make  them  easily  distinguishable  from  the  air.  They 
are  located  at  Chorrera,  Chame,  San  Carlos,  Anton,  Penonome, 
Aguadulce,  and  Santiago.  {The  Star  and  Herald,  Panama  City, 
July  19,  1930.) 
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PARAGUAY  • 

Argentine  exhibit. — The  formal  opening  of  the  permanent  exhibit 
of  Argentine  products  in  Asuncion  took  place  on  July  9,  the  one  ? 
hundredth  and  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  oath  to  the  Argentine 
Constitution.  With  colorful  ceremony  a  golden  key  to  the  exposition 
building  was  presented  to  President  Guggiari  by  the  military  attache 
of  the  Argentine  legation  in  Asuncion,  the  building  dedicated,  flags  of 
Argentina  and  Paraguay  presented  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
of  Paraguay,  and  several  commemorative  plaques  unveiled.  Social 
events  held  in  honor  of  the  Argentine  delegates  attending  the  cere¬ 
monies  also  formed  an  important  part  of  the  program.  {El  Diario, 
Asuncion,  July  7,  9,  10,  1930.) 

Radio  broadcasting  station. — It  was  stated  in  the  press  during  ' 
July  that  authorization  had  been  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  for  the  establishment  of  a  short-wave  length  broadcasting 
station  in  Asuncion.  The  power  of  the  station,  which  will  be  known  as 
ZPX2  Paraguay,  has  been  fixed  at  240  watts  for  the  present,  but  will 
soon  be  increased  to  1  kilowatt.  Two  broadcasts  will  be  made  each 
day  from  the  station,  one  of  general  news,  stock  market  quotations 
and  other  financial  information,  and  the  other,  in  the  evening,  of 
concerts  and  late  news  dbpatches.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  July  4,  i 
1930.)  I 

New  park. — Early  in  July  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  out-  | 
skirts  of  Asuncion  was  purchased  by  the  city  government  for  use  as 
a  park.  Situated  on  a  hill,  the  new  park  commands  a  superb  view  ■ 
of  the  capital  and  surrounding  country.  Its  total  area  will  be  about 
18  acres,  and  when  completed  it  should  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  ^  ; 
the  city.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  July  12,  1930.)  j  ^ 

PERU 

Receipts  and  expenditures  during  1929. — According  to  an  1 
ofl[icial  report,  the  total  government  receipts  during  the  year  1929 
were  140,358,317  soles;  the  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
totaled  140,204,551  soles.  Receipts  and  expenditures  as  estimated 
in  the  budget  approved  for  1929  balanced  at  125,836,361  soles;  thus, 
while  the  actual  expenditures  during  the  year  exceeded  estimates  by 
14,368,190  soles,  the  receipts  were  also  larger  than  anticipated,  being 
14,521,956  soles  in  excess  of  estimates,  or  153,766  soles  over  the 
actual  expenditures.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  July,  1930,  La  Prensa, 
Lima,  July  28,  1930.) 

Foreign  trade. — The  total  value  of  Peru’s  foreign  trade  durii^  j 
the  year  1929  was  52,493,392  Peruvian  pounds,  or  an  increase  of  j 
3,347,972  Peruvian  pounds  over  the  total  value  of  her  foreign  trade  ^ 
during  1928.  Imports  during  1929  reached  a  value  of  18,985,246  | 

Peruvian  pounds  and  exports,  33,508,146  Peruvian  pounds.  (The 
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pound  contains  10  soles.)  The  principal  countries  of  export  and 
import  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  as  follows: 

Exports 


Country 

Quantity 

Value 

Percentage 
of  total 
value 

1 

I 

Metric  torn 
299,  226 
179,  318 

Peruvian  poundt 

11,  157,  510 

33.  30 

6,  140,  547 
2,597,512 
2,474,431 
2,  428,  114 
2,  040,  846 
2,  035,  814 
1,  565,  939 
614,  743 

18.  32 

245,  524 
434,  916 
471,  089 
77,  301 
97,  602 

7.  75 

7.  38 

7.  24 

6.  09 

1  6. 07 

79',  597 

4.  67 

40;  587 
32,  239 

J  1. 83 

420,  668 

1.  25 

Imports 


United  States _ 

Metric  tone 

281,  587 

Peruvian  pounds 

7,  763,  445 

42.  54 

Great  Britain _ 

49,  148 

2,  783,  631 

15.  25 

Germany - - - 

51,  871 

1,  758,  885 

9.  64 

Belgium _ 

35,  077 

741,  592 

4.  06 

Italy _ 

5,  570 

687,  867 

3.  77 

Argentina _ 

41,  646 

618,  615 

3.  39 

France _ 

5,  842 

602,  057 

3.  30 

Austria _ 

44,  634 

595,  723 

3.  26 

Sweden _ r 

3,  771 

542,  187 

2.  97 

British  India _ 

7,  886 

425,  928 

2.  33 

The  amount  in  metric  tons  of  the  various  classes  of  exports  with  their 
respective  values  was  as  follows: 

Exports  ‘ 


Product 

QuanUty  (metric  tons) 

Value  (Peruvian  pounds) 

1929 

1928 

1 

1929  1928 

Live  animals _ 

Food  products  and  beverages... 
Raw  materials  (animal,  forest, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts)  _ 

Manufactured  products _ 

Gold  and  silver  (metals  and 
money) _ 

615 
370,  465 

1,  780,  610 
117 

2 

816 
315,  546 

1,  481,  491 
34 

2 

42,  983  53,  391 

3,  710,  442  4,  274,  444 

29,  345,  938  26,  970,  495 
57,  189,  24,  097 

125,  080  60,  030 

Total . 

Reexports _ 

2,  151,  809 
5,  412 

1,  797,  889 
1,  007 

33,  281,  632  31,  382,  457 
226,  514  136,  319 

General  total _ 

_ 

2,  157,  221 

1,  798,  896 

33,  508,  14631,  518,  776 

'  Including  exports  through  customhouse  at  Tacna  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 


{Comercio  Exterior,  Publicaci6n  Oficial,  Estadfstica  General  de  Aduanas, 
CaUao,  1930.) 
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New  bank  building. — On  July  21,  1930,  the  People’s  Bank  of 
Peru  formally  opened  its  offices  in  the  magnificent  new  building 
recently  constructed  for  it  in  the  business  district  of  Lima.  The 
principal  departments  of  the  hank  are  located  on  the  first  floor,  the 
basement  being  used  only  for  the  safe  deposit  vaults,  and  the  second 
and  third  floors  arranged  for  private  offices.  Owing  to  the  increasing 
business  transacted  by  the  bank  no  e.xpense  has  been  spared  in  fitting 
the  offices  with  every  convenience  that  will  in  any  way  make  its 
organization  more  efficient  or  improve  its  service  to  the  public.  The 
People’s  Bank  was  established  with  Peruvian  capital  on  September  13, 
1899,  and  its  subsequent  history  has  been  marked  by  the  desire  of  its 
directors  to  cooperate  in  every  effective  way  toward  the  advancement 
of  national  commercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  activities.  The 
entire  personnel  of  the  bank  is  Peruvian.  {La  Prensa,  Lima,  July  22, 
1930;  The  Coast  Leader,  Lima,  July  29,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Commemorative  coin. — The  Uruguayan  Government  has  issued 
a  gold  coin  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Uruguayan  Constitution.  But  a  small  number  of  these 
coins  have  been  issued  and  the  Banco  de  la  Repiiblica  is  selling  them 
at  10  Uruguayan  pesos  each,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  e.xchange, 
is  about  $8.50.  Persons  desiring  to  have  this  commemorative  coin 
should  communicate  directly  with  the  Banco  de  la  Republica, 
Montevideo. 

Railway  progress. — In  commenting  on  various  phases  of  national 
historj',  the  Mundo  Uruguayo  in  its  special  number  of  July  18,  1930, 
commemorating  the  Centenary  of  the  Oath  to  the  Constitution, 
reviewed  the  progress  of  railway  construction  in  Uruguay,  recalling 
in  brief  that; 

The  first  project  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  Uruguay  was  presented 
to  the  Government  in  1860.  While  neither  this  nor  the  second,  presented  within 
the  next  few  years,  was  acted  upon  favorably,  a  third  proposal  was  accepted. 
In  1866  a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  line  from  Montevideo  to 
Durazno  was  granted  to  Sr.  don  Sen4n  Manuel  Rodriguez  and  by  April,  1867, 
work  had  lieen  begun  on  the  Central  Railway,  as  the  line  was  called.  January 
two  years  later  saw  the  line  completed  as  far  as  Las  Picdras  and  service  begun. 
Due  to  the  shortness  of  the  line  and  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  surroundini 
territory  was  served  by  highways,  the  first  year’s  operation  of  the  line  resulted 
in  a  deficit.  Subsequent  years  brought  other  financial  difficulties,  due  chiefly  to 
political  upheavals;  finally,  however,  a  contract  was  approved  for  the  extension 
of  the  line  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Santa  Lucia  River,  the  erection  of  a  central 
station  and  construction  of  machine  shops.  On  November  16,  1872,  service 
was  opened  to  Juan  Chazo,  to-day  known  as  25  de  Agosto.  Fourteen  years  later 
the  line  had  been  extended  to  the  Negro  River,  and  in  1891  the  important  Rio 
Negro-Rivera  stretch  was  opened.  The  Central  Railway  also  acquired  a  con¬ 
cession  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  San  Jose  to  Puerto  del  Sauce  with 
branches  to  Colonia  and  Mercedes;  the  branch  to  the  latter  city  was  finished  in 
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1902.  Before  this  date,  however,  the  Montevideo-Toledo-Nico  Perez  line  had 
been  l>e^un,  and  was  finished  as  far  as  Melo  in  1909,  Retamosa  in  1910,  and 
Treinta  y  Tres  in  1911.  The  completion  of  another  line  in  1912  made  direct 
railway  service  possible  between  the  cities  of  Rivera,  Uruguay,  and  Santa  Ana 
do  Livraniento,  Brazil.  Thus  the  Central  Railway  now  represents  more  than 
two-tliirds  of  the  entire  Uruguayan  railway  system. 

The  Midland  Railway  of  Uruguay,  the  concession  for  which  was  granted  in 
1884,  extends  from  Paso  de  los  Toros  in  Rio  Negro  to  Salto.  .A  branch  line  of 
this  railwaj’,  running  from  Algorta  to  Fray  Bentos,  was  ojicned  in  1907,  and 
another  from  Tres  Arlwles  to  Piedra  Sola  put  into  service  about  the  same  year. 

The  Northwestern  Railway  of  Uruguay  goes  from  Salto  to  Bella  Union,  thus 
forming  a  link  l>ctween  the  Brazilian  and  the  main  Uruguayan  lines.  The 
Northern  Railway  joins  the  Northwestern  at  Estacion  Cabello  and  runs  to  the 
city  of  Artigas,  also  on  the  Brazilian  Iwrder;  it  was  opened  in  1887. 

By  virtue  of  a  law  passed  in  1919,  the  National  Railroad  and  Street  Railways 
Administration  Board  took  over  the  Trinidad-Durazno,  East  Uruguayan, 
Rocha-La  Paloma  and  San  Carlos-Rocha  lines.  The  board  will  also  l)e  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administration  of  all  future  railways. 

Chamber  of  Mercantile  Products. — Important  among  organi¬ 
zations  contributing  to  the  progress  of  Uruguayan  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  raising  is  the  Uruguayan  Chamber  of  Mercantile 
Products,  an  association  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  agriculture, 
stock  raising  and  other  related  industries.  Although  founded  in 
1892,  it  was  not  until  1908  that  the  present  name  of  the  association 
was  adopted.  Its  objects,  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution  amended 
in  1926  and  1927  to  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands,  are  to  provide 
a  place  where  members  may  transact  their  business;  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  legislation  favorable  to  the  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  industries;  to  initiate  and  carry  out  such  movements  for  social 
bettennent  as  come  within  the  scope  of  action  of  the  association  and 
tend  to  benefit  its  members  and  further  national  production;  and  to 
promote  the  formation  of  sections  devoted  to  the  different  interests 
of  the  membership,  and  such  other  organization  within  the  chamber 
as  may  contribute  to  the  more  effective  attainmant  of  its  ends. 
Through  the  publication  of  a  weekly  price  list  and  a  monthly  review 
members  are  put  in  possession  of  much  important  information  in 
regard  to  current  prices  and  the  activities  of  the  chamber.  Closely 
related  to  the  chamber  at  the  present  time  is  the  Uruguayan  Cereal 
Market,  which  occupies  quarters  in  the  same  building.  {Estatutos  y 
Reglamento  General  de  la  Cdmara  Mercantil  de  Productos  del  Pais, 
Montevideo,  1927,  and  special  communication  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  from  the  Camara  Mercantil  de  Productos  del  Pais,  Monte¬ 
video,  June  16,  1930.) 

Industrial  studies. — By  virtue  of  a  resolution  issued  June  18, 
1930,  Dr.  Latham  Clarck  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Department 
of  Industries  to  visit  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
new  applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  the  use  of  refrigeration 
in  commerce,  and  other  like  subjects.  Necessary  funds  for  the  trip 
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have  been  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic,  the  National  Packing  Plant,  the  State  Insurance  Bank, 
and  the  Institute  of  Chemical  Industry.  (Diario  Oficial,  Monte¬ 
video,  June  28,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 


Increase  in  revenue. — The  following  figures  show  the  economic 
advance  of  Venezuela  in  respect  to  revenue  during  the  last  22  years: 


Years  Revenues  (Bollvares) 

1908- 1909.. .  50,  410,  132.  88 

1909- 1910  .  48,  552,  856.  81 

1910- 1911 .  69,  862, 183.  65 

1911- 1912 _  82,793,513.34 

1912- 1913 .  65,  462,  539.  45 

1913- 1914 _  60,  370,  993.  01 

1914- 1915 _ _  50,598,460.51 

1915- 1916 _  65,  674,  385.  29 

1916- 1917 _  72,  126,  667.  34 

1917- 1918 _  53,  253,  686.  06 

1916-1919 .  57,102,117.67 


Years  Revenues  (Bolfvares) 

1919- 1920 _  101,  134,  440.  17 

1920- 1921 . .  81,  560,  716.  19 

1921- 1922 _ ....  70,926,950.07 

1922- 1923 _  87,  691,  319.  72 

1923- 1924 _  102,  249,  051.  73 

1924- 1925 _  120,  165,  139.  88 

1925- 1926 _  172,  098,  216.  83 

1926- 1927 _  182,  148,  438.  54 

1927- 1928 _  186,  752,  017.  30 

1928- 1929... .  230,415,294.44 


{El  Universal,  Caracas,  July  4,  1930.) 

New  industry. — On  June  24,  1930,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  soaps  and  perfumes  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Maracay.  The 
factory  consists  of  12  great  rooms  where,  in  addition  to  soaps  and 
perfumes,  are  made  dentrifices,  cosmetics,  candles,  lubricating  oils, 
and  pastes  for  shining  floors,  shoes,  and  automobiles.  The  plant, 
which  will  employ  about  150  workmen,  is  capable  of  making  fully 
half  the  stearin  now  being  imported  into  the  country.  (El  Univernal, 
Caracas,  June  27,  1930.) 

Public  works. — In  the  town  of  Irapa  a  company  capitalized  at 
100,000  bolivars  has  been  established  to  supply  electricity  to  the 
community.  The  company  will  also  manufacture  ice  and  engage  in 
other  industries  w'hich  wdll  mean  an  advance  in  the  well-being  of  the 
population. 

On  July  5, 1 930,  an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  city  of  El  Sombrero  was 
put  into  use.  (El  Universal,  Caracas,  June  26  and  July  11,  1930.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION,  AND  LABOR 

CHILE 

Library  for  brotherhood  of  railway  employees. — On  July  6, 
1930,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Workers  of  Chile  celebrated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  the  opening  of  its  library  in  Santiago.  The 
president  of  the  association,  Sr.  don  Adardio  Pena,  spoke  of  the  value 
of  libraries  for  such  social  organizations  as  the  brotherhood.  Addresses 
were  also  given  by  Sr.  don  Jorge  Gustavo  Silva,  a  distinguished 
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sociologist,  and  Senor  Letelier,  director  of  the  publicity  bureau  of  the 
Popular  Savings  Bank,  through  whose  cooperation  the  library  had 
been  made  possible.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  July  5  and  7,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Indigenous  community. — On  June  4,  1930,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  approved  the  statutes  of  the  Indigenous  Community  of 
Jutiapa.  The  community  is  an  association  of  indigenes  united  by 
racial  ties  and  common  interests  who  have  organized  to  exploit  more 
fully  the  land  belonging  to  the  associates,  cultivating  it  more  inten¬ 
sively  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  modern  methods,  to  further 
the  development  of  industry  among  the  members,  and  to  raise  their 
cultural  level.  The  community  will  also  take  measures  for  proper 
sanitation  of  the  houses  and  for  the  adoption  of  new  modes  of  living. 
{El  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  June  24,  1930.) 

NICARAGUA 

Migration  and  statistical  bureaus  opened. — In  accordance 
with  a  law  passed  by  the  legislature  during  its  last  session,  the  Bureau 
of  Migration  opened  its  offices  in  Managua  in  July,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Sr.  don  Enrique  Aquino.  The  new  bureau  will  have  entire 
charge  of  all  matters  in  that  field. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  also  opened  an  office  in  Managua, 
with  a  competent  staff.  Local  assistants  throughout  the  Republic 
will  send  in  vital  statistics,  information  from  the  public  register,  and 
similar  notices.  {El  Comercio,  Managua,  June  29,  1930.) 
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ARGENTINA 

Fellowships  for  foreign  study. — According  to  an  ordinance 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  National  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  on  July  2,  1930,  post-graduate  fellow'ships  for  study  in  foreign 
countries  have  been  established  with  the  following  regulations : 

The  amount  of  the  stipend  will  be  3,000  pesos,  plus  traveling  exi)enses 
not  to  exeeed  1,600  pesos.  In  case  the  recipient  should  also  be  awarded  a 
fellowship  by  the  foreign  institution  at  which  he  plans  to  study,  the  amount 
of  that  fellowship  will  be  deducted  from  the  original  grant,  and  used  to  found 
new  fellowships.  Sometime  during  the  first  fortnight  of  April  the  president  of 
the  university  will  announce  the  number  of  fellowships  available  for  the  coming 
academic  year,  and  applications  will  l>e  received  from  April  15  to  May  15. 

Applicants  must  be  graduates  of  the  university  of  not  less  than  five  years’ 
standing,  present  evidence  that  they  are  properly  qualified  to  carry  on  advanced 
work,  name  the  specific  institution  in  which  they  wish  to  enroll  and  give  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  proposed  studies  to  be  done  there,  cite  a  professor  of  the 
university  willing  to  sponsor  their  project,  and  submit  a  health  certificate. 
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Other  things  being  equal,  students  wishing  to  continue  scientific  investigations 
will  be  given  the  preference.  Every  two  months  the  holder  of  a  fellowship  must 
submit  an  account  of  his  progress  to  the  professor  at  the  university  who  spon¬ 
sored  his  application;  this  statement  will  be  forwarded  through  the  president 
<»f  the  university  to  the  fellowship  committee.  The  fellowships  may  lx;  renewed 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  22  months  from  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  first  eward. 
Holders  of  fellowships  must  present  a  thesis  emlx^dying  the  results  of  their 
studies  abroad  which,  if  approved  bj-  the  committee,  may  l)e  published. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  may  be  made  whereby  fellows  may 
put  the  results  of  their  studies  abroad  at  the  disposal  of  the  university  by  serving 
as  assistants  there  during  the  first  year  after  their  return,  but  the  details  of  such 
a  plan  have  not  yet  been  completely  formulated.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
July  6,  1930.) 

Vacation  course  for  rural  teachers. — The  University  of  La 
Plata  arranged  a  series  of  lectures  for  rural  teachers  of  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Aires,  which  were  held  during  a  week  of  the  July  vacation. 
The  course  began  on  July  14,  and  the  lectures,  given  by  eminent 
authorities  in  the  field  of  education,  dealt  with  modern  aspects  of 
pedagogy  and  the  teaching  of  specific  subjects.  {La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  July  2,  1930.) 

BOLIVIA 

Bolivian  scientific  society. — The  Scientific  Society  of  Bolivia, 
which  was  recently  established  in  La  Paz,  has  elected  officers  and 
had  its  constitution  approved  by  the  Government.  The  objects  of 
the  society,  as  set  forth  in  the  constitution,  are  as  follows: 

The  Scientific  Society  of  Bolivia  is  a  nonpartisan  institution,  organized  in  the 
interests  of  pure  and  applied  science  with  the  following  purposes;  To  encourage 
study  and  investigation  in  pure  and  applied  science;  to  provide  meritorious 
scholars  of  the  country  w’ith  the  resources  at  the  society’s  command  for  carrying 
on  scientific  re.search;  to  carry  on  special  research  for  the  more  adequate  utilization 
of  Bolivian  sources  of  power  and  natural  resources;  to  establish  such  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  experimental  stations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  most  effective 
development  of  the  society;  to  circulate  the  results  of  modern  scientific  knowledge 
by  means  of  lectures  and  publications,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  science  in 
the  progress  of  mankind;  to  publish  a  review  containing  the  studies  and  research 
of  active  members  of  the  society;  to  cooperate  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  in  increasing  and  directing  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  public  schools; 
to  establish  affiliated  societies  in  the  various  departments  of  the  nation;  to 
cooperate  with  the  other  ministries  and  technical  bureaus  of  the  Government, 
furnishing  them  with  the  scientific  data  and  other  information  which  they  may 
require;  to  establish  an  endowment  fund  to  take  care  of  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  society,  thus  insuring  its  i)ermanency;  and  to  undertake  any  scientific 
task  within  the  scope  of  the  society  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  Nation  or  to 
mankind.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  June  15,  1930.) 

Association  of  teachers. — An  association  of  Government 
teachers  was  organized  in  La  Paz  during  July.  The  object  of  the 
oi^anization  is  to  raise  the  level  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  by 
uniting  the  teachers  of  the  Nation  in  mutual  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  their  duties  and  rights.  Teachers  from  every  section  of 
the  country  have  been  urged  to  organize  under  the  direction  of  a 
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departmental  committee  and  to  appoint  a  representative  on  the  board 
of  directors.  The  board,  which  will  have  headquarters  in  La  Paz, 
will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  departmental  boards,  in  order  that 
the  society  may  function  with  the  greatest  possible  coordination. 

On  July  7,  1930,  there  was  a  meeting  of  Government  teachers  to 
discuss  important  matters.  A  resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
Government  to  appoint  in  the  future  only  graduates  of  the  Higher 
Normal  Institute  as  principals  or  professors  in  all  secondary  schools. 
{El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  8  and  20,  1930.) 

BRAZIL 

Public  instruction  in  Bahia. — “Among  us,  for  many  years  yet 
to  come,  the  problem  of  education  will  be  one  of  deep  concern  to 
the  Government.  Public  instruction,  a  most  influential  economic 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  general  welfare,  has  received  the  greatest 
consideration  during  my  administration.”  This  statement,  made  by 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Bahia  in  his  annual  message  delivered  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  State  legislature  on  July  2,  1930,  is  well 
attested  by  the  following  statistics  which  accompanied  his  report  of 
the  year’s  activities: 

Primary  Education 


Year  | 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Schools 

Teachers 
and  ^ 
assistants  j 

1 

i 

Number 
of  pupils 
for  each  i 
school  1 

Total 

enroll¬ 

ment 

i 

.\verage  ’ 
attend¬ 
ance 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
enroll-  < 
ment  in 
relation 
to  the 
total 
popula¬ 
tion  of 
the 
State 

Percent 
age  of 
enroll¬ 
ment  in 
relation 
to  the 
total 
popula¬ 
tion  of 
school 
age 

1924 . 

1, 127 

1,247 

42  2 

i 

'  47. 589 

1  32  772 

Per  cent 
1.35 

Per  cent 
18.23 

1925 . 

1,228 

1,339 

41.3 

1  50,722 

1  38,154 

1.44 

13.04 

1926 . 

1, 347 

1,.596 

49.5 

66,657 

;  50,088 

1.90 

17.17 

1927 . 

1,367 

1,672 

58.4 

1  79,884 

1  58, 470 

1  69, 938 

228 

20.  .54 

1928 . 

1,515 

1, 784 

'  58.0 

I  87, 918 

2  31 

23. 13 

1929 . 

1,687 

1,927 

1  56.9 

96, 109 

82205 

'  2  52 

25.29 

During  the  fiscal  year  1929  the  State  expended  11,662  contos  de 
reis  on  its  primary,  normal,  and  secondary  schools  besides  granting 
subsidies  amounting  to  218  contos  to  the  following  private  educational 


institutions: 

Contos  de  reis 

School  of  Fine  Arts _  6 

Commercial  School _  12 

Santa  Euphrasia  da  Bahia  School _  10 

Workers’  Center _  20 

School  of  Manual  Training _ 20 

School  of  Law _ , _  60 

Polytechnic  School _  6 

Salesian  Secondary  School _ _ _  2 


Nossa  Senhora  da  Piedade  de  llhdos  School. 
Sio  Vicente  de  Paula  Free  Parochial  School 


1^0)0  0 
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The  State  government  also  contributed  200  contos  toward  the 
construction  of  a  building,  now  nearly  completed,  to  be  occupied  by 
the  State  School  of  Law.  (Release  No.  5,  Directoria  Geral  de  Esta- 
tistica  do  Estado  da  Bahia,  SecQao  de  Propaganda  e  Divulgagao, 
Sfio  Salvador.) 

CHILE 

School  statistics. — In  his  last  message  to  Congress  on  May  21, 
1930,  the  President  reported  that  in  1929  there  were  in  the  Republic 
3,629  primary  schools  staffed  by  9,856  teachers  with  a  total  registra¬ 
tion  of  434,124  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  337,617. 

Rural  normal  school  for  women. — A  decree  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  has  established  in  Ancud  a  rural  normal  school  for 
women,  which  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Normal  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chile.  The  normal 
school  will  occupy  a  part  of  the  land  foimerly  owned  by  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  now  belonging  to  the  School  of  Genetics  of  Southern 
Chile.  A  liberal  grant  of  700,000  pesos  annually  has  been  provided 
for  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  organizing  this  educational  insti¬ 
tution.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  July  11,  1930.) 

Foreign-language  classes  for  primary  teachers. — The  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  Primary  Education,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  has  arranged  that  French, 
German,  and  English  classes  for  primary  teachers  be  held  in  various 
cities  throughout  the  Republic.  The  courses,  which  are  to  last  three 
and  a  half  months,  will  enable  teachers  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of 
these  languages.  There  will  be  two  French,  one  German,  and  three 
English  classes  in  Santiago;  one  French  and  one  English  class  in 
Valparaiso;  one  English  class  each  in  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  La  Serena, 
Talca,  Concepcion,  Los  Angeles,  and  Temuco;  and  one  German  class 
in  Valdivia.  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  July  8,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

New  principal  of  important  school. — Dr.  Jos6  Vicente  Castro 
was  appointed  last  June  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario,  an 
important  educational  institution  in  Bogota.  This  post  was  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mgr.  Rafael  Marfa  Carrasquilla,  who  had  been 
its  able  principal  for  38  years. 

The  Assembly  of  El  V alle  has  commemorated  the  work  of  this  brilliant 
educator  by  establishing  a  gold  medal  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
best  student  in  each  of  the  eight  secondary  schools  in  its  jurisdiction. 
(Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  June  28,  1930;  Boletin  de  Historia  y  Antigue- 
dades,  Bogota,  May,  1930.) 

Monument  to  BolIvar. — In  honor  of  Bolfvar,  the  hero  of  South 
American  independence  the  centennary  of  whose  death  occurs  Decern- 
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!  ber  17  of  this  year,  the  Government  of  Colombia  will  erect  in  Bogota 
an  imposing  monument  designed  by  Ferdinand  von  Miller,  a  German 
sculptor.  The  base  of  the  monument  will  be  a  truncated  pyramid; 
at  the  four  corners  are  angels  who  appear  to  be  summoning  by  a 
trumpet  call  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  pay  homage  to  Bolivar’s 
memory.  On  the  base  rests  a  pedestal  at  whose  foot  is  seated  History, 
represented  as  handing  down  to  posterity  the  great  deeds  of  the 
Liberator.  On  the  pedestal  rise  figures  symbolic  of  the  five  Republics 
created  by  his  genius  (Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia),  who  together  support  on  a  shield  the  statue  of  Bolivar. 

I  {Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  July  24,  1930.) 
i  School  for  visiting  nurses. — See  page  1076. 

■  COSTA  RICA 

Arbor  day  ceremonies. — During  June,  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated 
I  by  many  schools  throughout  the  Nation.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
j  ceremonies  was  that  held  at  Guaitil  de  Acosta,  where  songs,  recitations 
|;  and  tableaux  by  school  children  took  place  before  and  after  the  tree 
planting.  Five  orange  trees,  five  apple  trees,  two  jorcos  {Rheedia 
edulis),  two  coyotes  {Acrocomia  vinifera  Oerst),  and  two  pejivalles 
(a  species  of  Central  American  palm)  were  among  those  planted. 

!  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jos4,  June  29,  1930.) 

CUBA 

I  Exhibitions  of  school  work. — President  Machado  issued  a  decree 
on  July  26,  1930,  providing  for  exhibitions  of  school  work  at  stated 
intervals,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.  The  purpose  of  the  e.xhibitions  is  to 
stimulate  the  work  of  the  department  by  displaying  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  classes  throughout  the  Republic,  in  order  that  the 
specimens  of  school  work  exhibited  may  serve  to  show  the  results  of 
discriminating  application  of  the  most  approved  pedagogic  methods. 
{Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  June  27,  1930.) 

Pan  American  news. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
j  dailies  published  in  Habana,  Heraldo  de  Cuba,  has  recently  started  a 
special  section  dealing  with  Pan  American  affairs.  In  this  department 
!  news  of  Pan  American  interest  is  given,  and  Pan  American  events 
are  recorded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  newspapers  of  American 
countries  will  join  the  number  already  engaged  in  this  excellent 
practice. 

Division  of  ocular  hygiene. — See  page  1076. 

ECUADOR 

Historical  society. — Under  the  name  Centro  de  Investigaciones 
Histdricas  a  society  w'as  founded  in  Guayaquil  on  July  9,  1930,  for  the 
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purpose  of  collecting  and  publishing  historical  documents  and  co¬ 
operating  in  the  fonnation  of  the  national  archives.  A  great  deal  of 
research  work  which  has  led  to  the  publication  of  many  valuable  and 
interesting  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  Ecuador  has  been 
done  by  such  distinguished  writers  as  Doctors  Modesto  Chavez 
Franco,  Gabriel  Pino  Roca,  Destruge,  Gangotena  Jij6n,  Carlos  Mata- 
moros  Jara,  Carlos  A.  Rolando,  Wilfrido  Loor,  and  many  others. 

The  aim  of  the  society  is  to  promote  this  work  of  investigation  and 
offer  to  all  those  interested  in  historical  research  the  benefits  of  a 
central  organization.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  following  board  of 
directors  was  elected:  President,  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Rolando;  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Sr.  Carlos  Matamoros  Jara;  secretary,  Sr.  Gustavo  Monroy 
Garaicoa;  treasurer,  Sr.  Jaime  Tomas  de  Verdaguer  Garcia;  and 
Senores  Aurelio  Falconi,  Manuel  A.  Jurado  Rumbea,  Alejandro 
Gangotena  Carbo,  Cdsar  Villavicencio  E.,  and  Virgilio  Drouet. 

{El  TeUgrajo,  Guayaquil,  July  12,  1930;  El  Comercio,  Quito,  July  26, 

27,  1930.) 

Secondary  school  changes. — The  secondary  school  system  has 
recently  been  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  large  percentage  of 
students  who  were  not  able  to  continue  their  education  under  the  old 
system.  The  most  interesting  features  of  this  change  are  the  e.xten-  ■ 
sion  courses  now  offered ;  they  are  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  [ 
of  each  community,  and  are  intended  not  only  to  be  practical,  but  | 
also  to  enable  the  students  to  enter  gainful  occupations.  The  chief  I 
subjects  taught  are  English,  stenography,  and  ty^pewriting. 

In  accordance  with  this  new  educational  policy,  the  secondary  I 
school  in  Machala  will  have  a  section  devoted  to  secondary  subjects,  | 
and  two  departments  for  graduates  of  that  section.  In  one  of  the  | 
advanced  departments  students  will  prepare  for  primary  school  I 
teaching;  in  the  other  they  will  be  trained  for  commercial  positions.  I 

In  the  school  at  Babahoyo  there  will  be,  besides  a  similar  secondary  | 
section,  a  special  agricultural  department  whose  main  purpose  will  be  j 
to  train  personnel  for  the  agricultural  development  of  that  region.  L 
{Exiticacion,  Quito,  March,  1930.)  r 

EL  SALVADOR 

Clubhouse  for  teachers. — A  laige  house  in  San  Salvador  which 
had  been  constructed  for  use  as  a  private  residence  was  formally 
presented  to  the  teachers  of  the  capital  by  the  Government  on  June 
22,  1930.  The  house  itself  will  be  converted  into  a  social  and  cultural 
center;  later  a  part  of  the  spacious  grounds  may  be  used  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  buildings  to  house  teachers.  The  total  value  of  the  property 
is  said  to  be  40,000  colones.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador, 
June  24,  1930.) 
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Athletic  federation. — On  May  28,  1930,  representatives  of 
the  National  Olympic  Board,  the  Division  of  Physical  Education  and 
12  athletic  clubs  met  in  San  Salvador  and  organized  the  Salvadorean 
Athletic  Federation.  The  purpose  of  the  newly  formed  entity  is  to 
promote  the  development  of  amateur  sport  along  uniform  and  sys¬ 
tematic  lines.  {Diario  del  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  June  30,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

Society  of  geography  and  history. — Among  the  projects  of  the 
Geographic  and  Historic  Society  of  Guatemala  is  the  compilation  of 
departmental  monographs,  to  be  written  by  members  of  the  society 
resident  in  the  respective  Departments  in  collaboration  wdth  depart¬ 
mental  and  local  authorities.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  set  forth 
adequately  the  resources  of  the  Nation,  so  that  the  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  economic  possibility  of  the  different  regions  of  the 
country  may  become  better  known  abroad. 

The  society  is  also  studying  the  possibility  of  taking  some  genuinely 
national  moving  pictures,  as  well  as  trying  to  support  the  showing  of 
the  fine  films  already  prepared  in  the  Government  laboratories.  In 
this  way  greater  enthusiasm  should  be  awakened  among  Guate¬ 
malans  and  among  foreigners  for  the  customs  and  scenery  of  the 
Nation.  {Diario  de  Centro  America,  Guatemala  City,  July  18,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

Workers’  university. — On  July  3,  1930,  a  special  school  was 
opened  in  Mexico  City  to  provide  w'orking  people  with  an  opportunity 
for  higher  education,  especially  in  the  fields  w'hich  prepare  them  to 
share  more  ably  the  burden  of  intelligent  citizenship.  Registration  is 
limited  to  laborers  w'ho  know  how'  to  read  and  write;  no  tuition  is 
charged.  Those  who  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  regular 
courses  may  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic,  Spanish,  natural  science, 
drawing,  geography,  history,  algebra,  geometry,  reading,  composition, 
physics,  chemistry,  English,  Mexican  labor  legislation,  Me.xican  agra¬ 
rian  legislation,  and  a  study  of  cooperative  organizations.  Having 
satisfactorily  completed  these  courses  they  will  then  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  regular  university  classes,  which  include  general  economic 
geography,  the  evolution  of  the  Me.xican  people,  economics,  sociology, 
and  statistics.  The  university  will  also  afford  an  opportunity  to 
engage  in  research  under  the  direction  of  qualified  instructors.  At 
the  present  time  all  classes  are  held  in  the  evening,  but  day  classes 
may  be  opened  later  if  conditions  warrant.  {El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  June  26  and  July  3  and  13,  1930.) 

Purchase  of  historical  building  for  museum. — An  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Artistic  and  Historic 
Monuments  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  on  July  7,  1930, 
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that  the  Government  had  recently  decided  to  purchase  the  Iturbide 
Hotel,  once  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide  and  long  a  historical 
landmark  in  Mexico  City.  After  necessary  alterations  have  been 
effected  the  structure  wdll  be  turned  over  to  the  National  Museum  of 
History,  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  now  housed  in  the  section  of 
the  National  Palace  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  mint.  (JEl  Universal, 
Mexico  City,  July  8,  1930.) 

PANAMA 

Tablet  to  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales. — The  Republic  of  Panama 
recently  honored  the  memory  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  sons, 
Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales.  On  August  7,  1930,  to  the  strains  of  the 
Panamanian  national  anthem,  the  President  of  the  Republic  unveiled 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  National  Palace  a  bronze  plaque  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  this  statesman  and  patriot.  The  memorial,  which  is 
the  work  of  the  noted  French  sculptor  Georges  Saupique,  contains  the 
likeness  of  Doctor  Morales  in  a  central  bas  relief.  After  the  unveil¬ 
ing,  the  achievement  of  Doctor  Morales  was  eulo^zed  by  the  Minister 
of  Panama  to  England  and  France,  Dr.  Octa\no  Mendez  Pereira,  in 
an  address  that  brought  enthusiastic  applause  from  the  gathering.  A 
similar  ceremony  was  held  on  the  following  daj^  at  the  National 
Institute  where  another  memorial,  a  bronze  medallion,  was  unveiled 
in  honor  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  who  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  first  educational  center  in  the  Republic.  {The  Star 
and  Herald,  Panama  City,  August  7,  1930.) 

PARAGUAY 

School  statistics. — The  Presidential  message  of  April,  1930,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  information  regarding  the  school  situation  in  1929: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  prls  and  676  boys  were  enrolled  in  the 
National  Secondary  School.  There  are  in  Paraguay  778  primary 
schools,  733  of  which  are  public  and  45  private.  Their  total  registra¬ 
tion  was  104,089  pupils.  Public  schools  are  classified  as  follows: 
Kindergartens,  7;  lower  primary,  569;  intermediate,  123;  and  upper 
primary,  27.  There  are  also  seven  schools  for  adults.  There  are 
2,347  teachers  in  service,  and  720  men  and  women  students  enrolled 
in  the  7  normal  schools. 

Symphony  orchestra. — The  first  public  concert  of  the  symphony 
orchestra  recently  organized  in  Asuncion  by  50  professional  musicians 
was  given  before  an  appreciative  audience  on  July  2,  1930.  {El 
Diario,  Asuncion,  July  1,  2,  1930.) 

PERU 

Anniversary  of  league  against  illiteracy. — On  July  20,  1930, 
members  and  friends  of  the  League  Against  Illiteracy  joined  in  cele- 
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brating  the  fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization  and  honoring 
Srita.  Hayd^e  Pantoja  Rosales,  its  founder  and  director.  The  actual 
public  work  of  the  league  began  in  1925,  when  committees  made 
house-to-house  visits  to  tell  of  the  proposed  evening  school.  As  a 
result  99  pupils,  among  them  fathers  and  mothers,  enrolled  in  the 
first  classes.  There  they  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  geography  and  history  of  Peru,  given  some  idea  of  the  pre- 
colonial  civilization  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  their  government, 
and  the  requirements  of  good  citizenship,  instructed  in  ethics  and 
hygiene,  and  shown  the  value  of  public  libraries.  Forty-eight  of 
those  who  enrolled  during  the  first  year  learned  to  read  and  write. 
In  1926  the  registration  was  263,  of  whom  242  passed  the  examina¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Shortly  thereafter  the  league  ex¬ 
tended  its  activities  to  the  port  of  Callao;  lately  it  has  broadened  its 
program  to  include  provision  for  sports,  and  offered  instruction  to 
inmates  of  the  prison  for  men.  Members  of  the  league  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  more  than  a  thousand  persons  have  thus  far  passed  under 
the  helpful  influence  of  its  instructors,  and  gratified  by  the  cordial 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  received  on  its  anniversary.  {La 
Prensa,  Lima,  July  20,  1930.) 

VENEZUELA 

New  night  school. — On  June  24,  1930,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of^Cojedes  issued  a  decree  establishing  a  night  school  for  men  in  San 
Carlos,  the  State  capital.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  laborers 
who  can  not  take  advantage  of  day  schools  for  adults  to  obtain  some 
education.  {El  Universal,  Caracas,  July  12,  1930.) 

School  statistics. — The  following  figures  were  taken  from  the 
report  published  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  educational  movement  in  Venezuela  during  the  year 
1929: 


1 

Schools  ! 

Number 

Registration 

Average  at¬ 
tendance, 
1929 

Primary  schools: 

Private _ 

322 

16,344 

13,  061 

Municipal _ 

225 

9;  970 
9,  253 

1,  456 

7,  030 

State _ 

254 

6;  422 

Federal  institutes: 

Specialized  instruction  (vocational) _ 

943 

Secondary  education _ 

i  '  462 

375 

Higher  education _ 

1  372 

172 

(Memoria  del  Miniatro  de  I natruccion  Publica  .  .  .  al  Congreao,  Caracas,  1930.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

COLOMBIA 

School  for  visiting  nurses. — In  accordance  with  Executive  De¬ 
cree  No.  905  of  June  6,  1930,  a  school  for  visiting  nurses,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare, 
will  be  established  in  Bogota.  Instruction  will  be  free.  Dr.  Jose 
Maria  Montoya  will  be  the  principal  of  the  school;  instructors  will  be 
appointed  as  required  by  the  curriculuin  to  be  drawn  up  by  bureau 
officials.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  June  23,  1930.) 

CUBA 

Division  of  ocular  hygiene. — The  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and 
Public  Welfare  issued  a  decree  on  July  7,  1930,  creating  the  Division 
of  Ocular  Hygiene,  which  will  function  under  the  Bureau  of  School 
Hygiene.  The  new  division  will  examine  the  sight  of  school  children 
and  recommend  such  measures  as  may  seem  wise.  By  the  same  de¬ 
cree,  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Finlay  was  appointed  director  of  the  division,  and 
Drs.  Ernesto  Ramirez,  Luis  A.  Fernandez,  B.  Cruz  Planas,  Carlos 
M.  Taquechel,  and  Lorenzo  Comas  C4spedes  were  named  as  his 
assistants.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  July  8,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

School  for  visiting  nurses. — The  Department  of  Public  Health 
plans  soon  to  establish  a  school  for  the  training  of  visiting  nurses  in 
Guatemala.  A  committee  composed  of  the  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Communicable  Diseases,  the  chief  of  the  Laboratory  Division,  and 
the  director  of  the  First  Sanitary  District  is  at  work  planning  the 
regulations  and  curriculum  for  such  a  school.  The  Ambassador  of 
Guatemala  in  Mexico  has  sent  information  about  a  similar  institution 
in  the  latter  nation;  the  experiences  there  may  be  studied  with  par¬ 
ticular  profit  by  the  committee,  since  the  two  nations  have  many 
conditions  and  problems  in  common.  {Diario  de  Centro  Amirica, 
Guatemala  City,  July  9,  1930.) 

HAITI 

Rockefeller  fellows. — Five  Haitian  physicians,  Drs.  L.  Camille, 
J.  Perrier,  E.  Petrus.  R.  Salomon,  and  M.  Etheart,  who  were  granted 
fellowships  for  study  abroad  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  have 
returned  to  their  native  country  and  are  now  teaching  at  the  Medical 
School  in  Port-au-Prince  the  subjects  in  which  they  specialized. 
Miss  M.  Pidoux,  a  graduate  of  the  Nurses’  Training  School  of  the 
1076 
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Haitian  General  Hospital,  also  has  returned  after  one  year  of  study 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  and  been 
detailed  for  duty  at  the  Port-au-Prince  Health  Center.  {Monthly 
Bulletin,  Office  of  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port-au-Prince. 
Julv,  1930.) 

PERU 

Junior  Red  Cross. — Definite  action  for  the  organization  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  schools  throughout  the  Republic  was  taken 
on  July  10,  1930,  w'hen  a  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  plans 
for  its  establishment.  Members  of  the  committee  were  chosen  from 
among  educational  and  public  health  officials  and  delegates  from  the 
national  Red  Cross  and  National  Association  of  Boy  Scouts.  The 
direction  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  will  be  in  charge  of  a  central  com¬ 
mittee  in  Lima;  work  in  the  various  departments  will  be  carried  on 
through  Departmental  committees  located  in  the  Departmental 
capitals.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  July  26,  1930.) 

URUGUAY 

Measures  against  cancer. — Announcement  was  recently  made 
that  the  Uruguayan  Association  against  Cancer  had  voted  an  annual 
prize  of  1,500  pesos  for  the  best  scientific  study  on  human  cancer, 
the  award  being  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  jury  of  six 
specialists  appointed  by  the  association.  To  be  considered,  a  work 
must  be  entirely  original,  representing  an  experimental  study  on  the 
etiology,  pathogeny,  early  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 
possess  positive  value  as  a  contribution  to  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Any  Uruguayan  regardless  of  sex  is  eligible  to  compete  for  the  award. 
{La  Manana,  Montevideo,  July  23,  1930.) 


FEMINISM 

COSTA  RICA 

New  society  for  women. — The  Women’s  Cooperative  Banking 
and  Industrial  Society  has  recently  been  organized  in  Costa  Rica  wdth 
two  purposes:  To  foster  the  habit  of  saving  among  women,  and  to 
open  hitherto  untried  fields  of  w'ork  for  them.  To  carry  out  the  former 
aim,  the  new  society  wdll  issue  savings  certificates,  payment  for  which 
is  to  he  completed  in  10  years;  there  will  be  additional  advantages  for 
certificate  holders,  such  as  certain  benefits  in  case  of  death,  small 
loans  on  easy  repayment  terms,  and  provisions  for  deferred  payments 
on  the  certificates.  The  society  will  encourage  all  industrial  advance 
tending  to  better  the  economic  condition  of  women.  Any  industry 
established  by  the  society  will  give  preference  in  filling  positions  to 
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women  with  savinp:s  accounts.  {Diario  de  Coxta  Rica,  San  Jose, 
July  2,  1930.) 

MEXICO 

International  congress. — The  VH  Congress  of  the  Women’s 
International  Ijeague  for  Peace  and  Freedom  was  held  in  Mexico 
City  from  July  9  to  12,  1930.  Sra.  Rosaura  Q.  de  Martinez  (larza 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  visiting  delegations  on  behalf 
of  the  Mexican  delegation  at  the  opening  session  of  the  congress; 
Mme.  Camille  Drevet,  President  of  the  French  delegation,  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Jennison  Lowrie,  representative  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  International  L-eague,  and  Sra.  Clemencia  O.  de  Kiel,  president 
of  the  Mexican  section  of  the  League,  extended  the  greetings  of  their 
respective  groups.  The  program  for  subsequent  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
gress  included  various  studies  presented  by  delegates  on  subjects 
related  the  purposes  of  the  League.  These  included  women’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  peace  movement,  the  Women’s  International  I^eague  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  as  an  instrument  for  constructive  nationalism, 
the  ivork  of  the  Mexican  section  of  the  League,  inter-American 
cultural  relations,  the  schools  and  international  understanding,  the 
contribution  of  Me.xico  to  education,  and  inter- American  economic 
and  political  relations.  {El  Unirerml,  Mexico  City,  July  10,  11,  12. 
13,  1930.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  SEPTEMBER  1,  1930 


Construction  activities  in  Argentina- . i  July  17  C.  W.  Orey,  vice  consul  at 

I  Buenos  Aires. 

BOUVIA 

Reviewforuuarterended  June  30, 1930,  and  construction  work.  July  25  Edward  O.  Trueblood,  vice 

consul  at  La  Paz. 

BRAZIL 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Central  do  Brazil  Railway  >  July  10  Claude  I.  Dawson,  cpnsul  gen- 


durmg  the  years  1858-1929. 

Construction  and  development  work,  <iuarter  ended  June  ;i0,  July  17 
1930. 

Eiports  of  manganese  ore  from  Kio  de  Janeiro,  during  June,  July  18 
1930.  I 

Railway  notes.. . |...do - 

Notes  on  roads  and  highways  of  Brazil .  July  19 


eral  at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


Enlargement  of  Hotel  de  la  Estaclon,  Buenaventura .  July  15  ■  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 

:  Buenaventura. 

Review  of  the  consular  district  of  Santa  Marta,  ({uarter  ending  ...do - 1  La  Verne  Baldwin,  vice  consul 

June  30, 1930.  I  at  Santa  Marta. 

Review  of  Barran<|uilla  district,  year  ende<l  Dec.  31. 1929 .  .\ug.  1  |  Fletcher  Warren,  consul  at 

I  Barranquilla. 

CUBA  i 

Review  of  the  Santiago  consular  district,  quarter  ended  June  July  16  Harry  W.  Story,  vice  consul  at 
30, 1930.  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Completion  of  the  Camaguey  section  of  the  Central  Highway. I  July  22  R.  A.  Wakefield,  consul  at 

I  Nuevitas. 

Report  on  the  port  of  Antilla .  July  24  Horace  J.  Dickinson,  consul  at 

I  Antilla. 

The  Cuban  potato  crop.. .  Aug.  1  Harold  B.  Quarton,  consul  at 

I  Habana. 

DOMINICAN  REPL'BUC 

Production  of  raw  sugar  to  July  1,  1930 . 1  July  23  Reed  Page  Clark,  consul  at 

Santo  Domingo  City. 

Public  works  during  quarter  ended  June  30,  1930 . ..'  July  25  Do. 


SpecialsessionoftheLegislative  Assembly  to  meet  July  3, 1930,'  July  17  Q.  K.  Donald,  consul  general 

at  Guatemala  City. 

Second  sound  moving  picture  installation  in  Guatemala .  July  19  Do. 

Guatemalan  salt  industry  and  market .  July  21  Do. 

Ouatemala-Salvador  telephone  connection .  July  23  Do. 


General  plans  for  promoting  industries,  trade,  tourist  travel,  June  19  Dudley  G.  Dwyer,  consul  at 
etc.  Mexico  City. 

New  cement  plant  eompleted -Nogales.. i... . .  July  11  Maurice  W.  Altaffer,  consul  at 

.  Nogales. 

Construction  work  during  the  <iuarter  endeil  June  ;«),  1930 _  July  12  William  E.  Copley,  consul  at 

Monterrey. 

Highway  development . ,  July  30  Edwin  Schoenrich,  consul  at 

Mazatlan. 

Public  and  private  construction  . ‘  .\ug.  4  Raleigh  A.  Gibson,  consul  at 

I  Guadalajara. 

NICARAGl'A 

A  commercial  survey  of  Western  Nicaragua  .  July  15  Christian  T.  Steger,  consul  at 

Corinto. 

Review  of  Bluefields  district,  quarter  endeil  June  :iU,  19:i() _  July  17  Samuel  J.  Fletcher,  consul  at 

Bluefields. 

PANAMA 

Imports  into  the  Republic  for  June,  1930,  by  countries  of  origin.  July  16  Herbert  O.  Williams,  eonsu 

at  Panama  City. 
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Subject 


PABAGUAY 

Immigration  and  labor  matters . 

SALVADOR 

Rt*|>ort  on  general  economic  conditions . . 

Commerrial  notes . . 

Patents  and  trade-marks,  labor  bureau  established',  Pan 
American  Airways. 


URUGUAY 

Conditions  prevailing  during  June,  1930  (various  congresses  to 
be  held,  building,  etc.). 

Public  works,  highways,  railways,  etc.,  during  the  year  1929.. 
VENEZUELA 

Coro  to  be  included  in  itinerary  of  French  .Air  Line . 

New  Venezuelan  law  of  National  Flag,  shield,  and  anthem, 
signed  on  July  17,  1930. 


Date 

19.30 

June  3C 


July  7 
July  29  I 

i 

June  28 
July  11 

July  14  : 
July  28 


.Author 


Legation,  Asuncion. 


I.egation,  .San  Salva<lnr. 

.A.  E.  Carleton,  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 


lA'gation,  Montevideo. 

Morris  N.  Hughes,  vice  consul 
at  Montevideo. 


Herald  .A.  Mokma,  vice  consul 
at  Maracaibo. 

Legation,  Caracas. 

'1 


